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VENICLES OF GERMANY. 
Giessen, 1845. 

Mr. TuckER—I proceed to redeem my promise con- 
cerning the vehicles in this part of Germany. 

The Eilwagon, or Diligence, the letter and paper Post, 
the Familien wagon, or omnibus, the freight wagons. 
the farm wagons and carts, the barrows, and the car- 
riages, differ scarcely more from each other than from 
corresponding vehicles with us—in nearly all of which, 
naturally enough, it may be thought, the superiority is 
ours. 


Every morning at eight o’cluck, the walls of all the || 


edifices on Setters-berg* are made to echo the merry 


coach, at a rate,as I have already stated, I think, of 
about six miles per hour. 

The Rothchilds and Bethmans, of Frankfort, have 
established a letter post between Hamburg, of Northern 
Germany, and Basle, in Switzerland, that exceeds by 
much, in the rapidity of its movements, any other con- 
veyance here. The letter bag is carried ina springless, 
narrow, light, seatless, two-wheeled cart. The driver 
sits upon the bag, and in this comfortless way, drives 
his one horse through his stage, at a rate, I judge, from 
what I have seen, of some eight or ten miles an hour. 

Of all the vehicles for transport, none made upon 
me at first, so deep an impression, as the freight 
wagons. ‘hey are of various sizes, and the least are 
enormous. As Giessen is situated upon the main route 
from all the southern valley of the Rhine through Frank- 
fort to Hamburg, a great number necessarily pass here. 

| I think [ am safe in supposing it not less than twenty 
idaily. Of one of the largest, drawn by six horses, I 
| e¢timated, from what I could learn from the driver, that 
with wagon and freight, he had between six and seven 
| tons. The horses walk as well down as up the mode- 
rate inclinations of the McAdam road, and the driver, 
without reins, accompanies them on foot—apprizing 
them, and the residents along the road, of his presence 
by cracking his great whip. ‘lo prevent too rapid mo- 
|tion down hill, a break, consisting of scantling, is 
| pressed by a long screw upon the tire of the two hind 
wheels. This screw is a simple contrivance connected 
with the axletree, and worked by a long handle like an 
augur. Under the centre of the load isa long shallow 
basket laden with provender, and a suit of apparatus 
| for tarring, mending, &c.,—all of which swings at an ele- 








notes of the trumpet blown by the driver of a huge ob- 
long, high two roomed, oil-cloth covered establishment, 
called the Eilwagon. The driver is in a kind of uni- 
form, as indeed is every man holding any station con- 
nected with the government. His hat has a little 
cockade and a gay striped ribbon around. ‘The buttons 
of his coat with the form of a trumpet, and from his 
neck, under one arm, is suspended the coiled instru- 
ment, from which, with the aid of one or two valves, 
he succeeds in playing a stirring air, much like that of 
a bugle, In an apartment immediately below him, is 
seated the director and two passengers, who look out 
both forward and on either side. Behind this apartment 
is another, containing six seats, from which only a win- 
dow in each door can be enjoyed. All the seats are 
numbered and taken in the order of payment, as I think 
I previously mentioned. The two middle ones are fur- 
nished with cushions and supports for the head. Be- 
hind these six seats is the room for baggage. It does 
not, however, contain in many instances, the half, most 
of it being placed on top, and bound down under oil- 
eloth covers. Children under a certain age are ex- 
cluded from this conveyance, and under no circumstances 
cana greater number than eight take places. Four 
horses, secured by rope tugs, draw this ponderous 


oe 


_* A gentle elevation upon which the Laboratory, Library, Hos- 
pital, and a number of modern buildings are erected. Though 
dignified with the appellation, one needs to be told of its exist- 
ence, as a visitor does of Constitution Hill, in London, or it would 


vation of some six inches from the ground. ‘lLhis can be 
conceived when it is recollected that all the roads are 
McAdamized. A safeguard against ruts is provided in 
the law taxing the freight wagons. ‘The tax is inverse- 
ly proportioned to the breadth of the tire. Above, the 
wagon is thatched, and some of them are not less than 
| seventeen feet high inthe middle. 

All the old private carriages, remind me of that of 
| Napoleon, now exhibited at Madame ‘Toussaud’s, in Lon- 
don. They seem to have been made for war—capable 
of being shut entirely up—broad and strong. The 
modern carriages are many of them fine specimens of the 
art—and several, the property of Dukes, Princes, and 
some undefined dignitaries, would compare with the 
best I have seen either in England or America. 

Buggies are not quite unknown, but compared with 
other carriages are scarcely one per cent. In Frank- 
fort there are more. 

The ordinary farm wagons are wretchedly construet- 
ed, having, with good length of axletree, a narrow bot- 
tom, less in width by more than one half, than the 
length of the axletree. Some of them, such as are used 
for large loads, have a provision for supporting the rack, 
or upper part of the vehicle, which accompanies all or 
nearly all of the freight wagons. It is a vertical rod 





from the extremity of the axle upwaris. 

There are many modifications of those thus far enu 
merated, which I can searcely point out in such a letter 
as this, and yet I have alluded to the most prominent of 
the classes. 








Parallel to the Eilwagon there runs an Omnibus, 
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not so fleet, less commodious, and much less expensive. 
It evades a government law given to protect the eilwagon 
establishment, by running separate horses and wagons, 
from each succeeding station. The farm wagons are 
for one ox or two oxen—high or low, as the wants of 
the owner may be. Whenconverted into travelling wa 
gons, seats are suspended from the rack by cords, which 
contribute not inconsiderably to lessen the effect of 
the irregularities of the way. 

Last of all, there are two classes of vehicles, yes, 
three, which if neglected, would give no faithful picture 
of Giessen or Hesse Darmstadt—the wheelbarrows, the 
baskets and tubs, aud the panniers and bags. The latter 
are the exclusive possession of the donkey-drivers. 
The baskets and the tubs are employed in the transport 
of almost everything—water, coal, wood, vegetables 
from the garden, hay, &c., &c. They are carried on 
the head, and almost exclusively by females. 

Wheelbarrows are most of them upon one model. 
Exceptions are in the additions which sometimes are 
employed to bring dog-power into requisition; and this 
is by no means in a few instances. It is quite amusing 
to see the faithful little animals leading the way and 
trailing the burthen, while the owners bearing up the 
handles and walking easily along, would look much 
better with the whole freight in charge. 

In looking at the whole system of transport here, 


ance, shape, and form, correspond with those of the 
Revenge, but with a heavier chest, longer gait, and 
more hollow back; in this last respect, more nearly 
resembling the Sherman Horse. His legs quite hairy, 
height about 14 hands, and weight about 1000. His 
style of motion not so good as that of either of the 
others, but none of them excelled him in endurance. 
| His colts have been almost invariably dark bays, and 
| have generally inherited his peculiar qualities. Many 
/of them have proved very fast, and they have usually 
| made very valuable road horses, though on the average 
| smaller than the stock of either of the others. There 
‘are at this time more stallions of his stock than of 
all the others put together. 

The Woodbury or Burbank Morgan was foaled in 
Tunbridge Vt, also in 1816, from a bay mare said to 
| weigh about 1000, a smart good driver, and then owned 
‘by a Mr. White. He was of a bright chestnut color, 
‘about 141 hands high, weighed from 1000 to 1025, with 
|a heavy and finely curled mane and tail, hairy legs, a 
| large prominent eye, and very broad between the eyes; 
heavier quartered, and deeper flanked, with less of the 
sway back than either of the others. In other particu- 
‘lars very similar to them. He was full of nerve and 
‘action, and fine courage, was a favorite parade horse, 
and constantly seen in the muster field, and his gait in 
' harness was not surpassed by eitherof the others. The 





| 


nothing impresses me more forcibly than the extreme || color of his stock was most usually bay and chestnut. 


contrast. ‘The gentleman and peasant, the young lady’, 


of the town and the peasant girl, in suits of apparel as 
different as those of the sexes, I had almost said, are 
yet not more contrasted than dogs, horses, cattle, wagons, 
and carriages. Here is the result of an effort to engraft 
the characteristics of modern progress upon feudal re- 
pose—a field for study, to which I would gladly devote 
a measure of time, Yours truly, 
EK. N. HorsForp. 








MORGAN HORSES. 


LUTHER TUCKER, Esq.—In my letter, published in 
your January number, I stated that there were but four 
of the old Justin Morgan horse’s colts which were 
kept as stallions. All of these I have often seen, and I 
now propose to give you my views of the principal 
points of difference between them, and of their relative 
qualities and merits as stock horses, 

The Morgan Revenge was foaled in Claremont, N. 
H. His dam, then owned by one of the Goss family, 
was a middle sized white mare of no particular blood 
His color was dark bay and his general form was simi- 
lar to the others. He had less action than the Wood- 
bury or Sherman, more nearly resembling in that re- 
spect the Bulrush, from whom he differed however, in 
having a shorter gait. He was about 141 hands high, 
and weighed about 1000. He stood nearly all his life 
in New Hampshire. His colts were generally dark bay 
or chestnut, and were less celebrated than those of either 
of the other horses. 

The Sherman Morgan was raised by James Sherman, 
of Lyndon, Vt. His dam was a chestnut colored mare, 
of rather light bone, said to be of English blood, and 
long owned by Nicholas Brown, of Providence, R. I. 
His color was a bright chestnut, with a very hollow 
back, heavier chested than the Revenge, with a straight 
lean head, and rather small eye, hairy legs, with good 
bone and muscle, and great courage and action. He 
was about 134 hands high, and weighed about 950 to 975. 
In his young days he was kept in the vicinity of Lyn- 
don and Dansville, Vt. After he was bought by Mr. 
Bellows, of Lancaster, N. H., he stood one season, 1831, 
at Col. Jaques’ Ten Hills Farm, and for the residue of 
his life was principally kept at Durham, Dover, and 
other places in the eastern part of New Hampshire. 
His stock was generally excellent, and their color was 
most usually bay, chestnut, or sorrel. I believe there 
are now but three stallions in Vermout sired by him. 

The Morgan Bulrush was raised by Mr. Gifford, of 
Tunbridge, Vt., from a thick heavy dark bay and rather 





jaay mare, and was foaled in 1816. His general appear 


| With the exception of one season in New Hampshire, 
| and one or two of the last years of his life in Keesville, 
Alabama, where he died, he was kept nearly all the 
| rest of his life in Vermont, and I am of the opinion 
|that it is his branch of the Morgan stock which has 
| mainly contributed to establish the very extensive repu- 
‘tation and celebrity which the Vermont Morgan horses 
| have so justly obtained. 
| It is a remarkable circumstance that notwithstanding 
| the great diversity of mares through which they have 
/been propagated, the Justin Morgan horse has been 
‘able so clearly to impress upon his descendants to the 
‘fourth and fifth generation, his own peculiar and valua- 
ble characteristics, and it can hardly fail to carry to the 
'minds of those familiar with such subjects the strongest 
‘conviction of his thorough bred origin. 

It can scarcely be necessary to add that many animals 
are offered for sale and palmed offupon the unsuspecting 
|as Morgan horses, which have not a particle of genuine 
| Morgan blood flowing in their veins. 

FREDERICK A. WIER. 
Walpole, N. H., Feb. 20, 1846. 
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DEVON CATTLE. 


L. Tucker, Esq.—A very erroneous idea exists 
among many as to the peculiar characteristics of the 
Devon cattle, and my object in this communication is, 
if possible, to correct these errors. I believe it is gene- 
rally conceded that there is not their superior in any of 
the other improved breeds of cattle, for the road or 
field; but the general complaint is that they are diminu- 
tive in size, and inferior intheir milking qualifications— 
these two, in particular, are the false notions which I wish 
'to eradicate. I do not wish however, to be understood 
‘that I consider them as large as some other breeds; but 
on the other hand do contend that they are sufficiently 
large for any purpose required by the farmer in this 
country—and in fact, we think that witha given amount 
of keeping, they will produce more value of meat than 
any other breed that we are conversant with. 

Perhaps it would not be improper here to state a 
circumstance that tends in some degree to substantiate 
this assertion. 

On or about the 30th of March last, we had two 
Devon calves dropped, which we put with one cow, 
and they ran with her until the first of November. 
They were then taken from her and put witha conside- 
rable number of cattle, and fed pumpkins moderately 
twice a day until the middle of December, and were 
then fed a peck and a half of potatoes each, per day, 
untii the 21st of January, when they were killed, and 
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weighed as follows :—One 460 Ibs., the other, 509 Ibs. 
making the aggregate weight of the two calves, 969 
pounds. 

I wold also state that the cow did not eat grain of 
any kind, nor any thing but hay and grass after the 
calves were put with her, with the exception of a few 
pumpkins a short time before the calves were taken 
from her. They area kind of cattle that mature at an 
early age, are often ready for the shambles at two years 
old, and as heavy as our other breeds are at three, with 
the same keeping; a circumstance which we think of 
no small consequence to the farmer; for if he can pre- 
pare his cattle for market one year sooner by having a 
different breed, is it not certainly wise that such breed 
should be chosen? Another advantage to many farmers, 
in this breed of cattle, is, that they will subsist on coarse 
fodder, and look well, where, in fact, others would die. 





As to their milking qualities, we are aware that they 
do not produce so great a quantity as others, but are 
perfectly satisfied that it is more than made up by the 
superior quality, as tested by the lactometer, and other 
means. We have in our possession a full-blood North 
Devon cow, that is now 16 years old, a descendant of 
the highly esteemed herd of Mr. Patterson, of Balti- 
more, and which, when well fatted, would not weigh | 
over 600 lbs., that we will venture any reasonable sum | 
can be made to yield 250 lbs. of butter in one year, and | 
have a calf in the time. | 

Our practice is to let our Devon heifers have calves | 
at two years old, believing that they are as suitable for | 
breeding at this age as most other breeds are at three, 
but should be well kept. 

I do not eulogise this breed for the sake of personal | 
gain, by disposing of stock at a high rate for breeding, 
as we have none, nor do we expectJo have any for this | 
purpose. We dispose of them to the drovers or butchers, | 
at an early age. But our object is to see them widely | 
disseminated through the country, and it is our candid | 
opinion that there is no one breed which comprises so | 
many valuable qualities. I would recommend to all | 


man or team, a// the manure, seeds, ashes, plaster, &c., to 
each number or lot, and on the opposite page give credit 
for all that it produces. The first of January I strike the 
balance. In this way I feel that I am doing no more 
than justice to each lot to add the improvement. 
Berlin, Ct., Feb. 21, 1846, F. Roys. 








APROPOS OF FARMERS. 


I know a farmer who has but fifteen acres of land, 
off of which he supports his family—he continues to 
get 40 bushels wheat from an acre, and from 50 to 70 
bushels of Indian corn, besides corn-fodder in abun- 
dance; instead of impoverishing his land by these 
heavy crops, such is his economy in saving, making, 
and applying his manures, that his farm grows richer. 
This farmer applies his knowledge of figures to his 
own calling. He says he cannot afford to grow half a 
crop, as the deterioration in fences, and the interest of 
| money on the land is the same, crop or a half-crop. It 





| is needless to say that this man takes two agricultural 
|, papers. 

|| I know another farmer who has 78 acres of land, a 
|| fine calcareous clay Joam, ameliorated by quartz and 


| limestone pebbles, with a sprinkling of small boulders. 
| He barely subsists his family, in a very primitive way. 
| on the avails of his 78 acres. His corn-field is plowed, 
| or rather half plowed, late in the spring, the weeds run 
|a race with the late planted corn, until late in June, 
when the hoe and the plow give the stunted plants the 
end of the racei Now comes a druuth, the already 
enfeebled plants have no organic pow@®‘4o make the 
| extra heat available; hence they are pinched by that 


] 
| 


|| Very influence which gives fruition to the well-tended 


|and early-planted field. But the drouth has at least 
| served this man with an excuse for his short crop of 
| Indian corn; thus saving his pride at the expense of 
|his pocket. His wheat fallow is a little better ma- 
|naged than his corn-field, but his crop is always foul, 
| Sometimes short, and the grains are generally shrunken. 


those farmers who do not feel sufficiently able to pur- || To bring the year about without running into debt, this 
chase an entire stock for breeding, to select a few of i man pinches his family in the ordinary comforts of 
their best cows, and cross with a Devon bull, and by r civilization; go to his house in a winter’s day, ten to 
thus continuing, in a few years will have a fine stock, || one he is asleep on his bed, or sitting cosily by the fire. 
with nearly all the beautiful characteristics of this pro- |; Ask him to subscribe for an agricultural paper, and he 


fitable breed of cattle. 
But how often is it the case that when some farmer | 
has been to the expense of purchasing a superior bull, | 
many of his neighbors will use an inferior animal, be- | 
cause it comes a few cents cheaper. Such men seldom | 
have good stock, and never have an agricultural paper, | 
unless it is a borrowed one. To such I would say, | 
abandon this penurious principle, raise good stock, and | 
take at least one agricultural paper. ‘This is one part of | 
the way to become “ wealthy and wise.” 
Unadilla, N. Y., Jan. 27, 1846. 8. G. Conk, 














KEEPING FARM ACCOUNTS. 
LUTHER TUCKER, Esq.—Your correspondent, E. V. 
W. Dox, in the January number, p. 20, in giving “an 
outline of the way in which he keeps his farm accounts,” 





has adopted a very common, and I think, an erroneous '| industry and good sense of its proprietor. 


practice. He makes no charge for team work, in draw- | 
ing manure or plowing. I see no reason why each | 
number or lot should not be charged every item, as par- | 
ticularly as he would if he were plowing, drawing, or | 
JSurnishing manure for his neighbor. I have noticed | 
several reports of Farm Viewing Committees, and I see 
that they have pursued a similar course. ‘They make | 
the farm debtor to labor by man and team, seeds, &e., | 
leaving out the manure. And credit it with all the pro- | 
duce, including work done off the farm, and then add | 
from one to five per cent. for improvements. If they 
give the farm credit for 200 bushels of corn and im- 
provements, why not charge it with the manure, which 
18 quite an item in making the corn and improvements. 
The course that I have pursued is the same, in num- 
bering each lot, as E. V. W. Dox recommends. But I 
charge on one page of my Farm Book all the labor by 





| is no longer cosy; all the Goth and Vandal in him is 
|aroused. ‘I want no book to teach me how to farm. 
| Look at my neighbor Progress, he isa book farmer. 
| What use are his Durhams, and Berkshires, and all his big 
| crops? He spends itall; it only makes his family proud; 
| how mad it makes me to see his children sent by here 
| every day to the village school.” I do not retort upon 
| this man the fact, that his district school cannot be re- 
| spectably sustained, because the district contains toe 
| many such men as himself. I let him alone in his glo- 
|ry- lL assail no man, who, like the hedgehog, is armed 
| at all points. 
| I know another farmer, a mild, quiet German, who 
seems instinctively to have that German love of the 
beautiful aud true, which is only an acquired taste with 
| us restless Americans. While we strain after the ulti- 





| mate good, they quietly improve that which is within 


| their reach. ‘This man’s farm gives an earnest of the 
Not athistle, 
not a brier, no alder bound fences; all is neat, clean, 
and arable. ‘The house rather plain; if it displays no 
taste, neither is it like too many of our fine farm houses, 
—a caricature on all orders, and good taste to boot. 
The barn is large, well ventilated, with painted blinds; 
the fences permanent and strong; what is lacking about 
these premises in ornament, is amply made up in neat- 
ness, and the appearance of positive comfort. This man 
modestly says, ‘Ich can night guth English lezen.” 
Still he takes the papers, and the well thumbed leaves 
of his last year’s Cultivator, show that its contents have 
been understandingly read by him. 

I know another farmer, a gentleman, a scholar, and 
a christian, so far as the fashionable modification of 
christianity will admit. He complains that he cannot 
farm by book, because his hired men object to the 





drudgery of the prescribed preparstions. He sveaks 
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twi-e to his horses, where he condescends to speak 
once to his men. Yet, strange to say, he boasts of the 
ele -erness of his horses, while he complains of the 
intractability of his men!! 

I know yet another farmer, a book farmer if you 
please, a new beginner, but an enthusiast in his calling. 
He soon found that he could do nothing by way of im- 
provement, without awakening in the mind of his head 
man, or factotum, an enthusiasm akin tohisown. This 
man at first demurred to hauling swamp muck into the 
barn yard, lest it should spoil the manure. Now he has 
become an ardent student in vegetable economy, and in 
the philosophy of vegetable growth and nutrition, as it 
is taught in the agricultural papers of the day. Here is 
at least one laboring man, exalted from the character of 
a mercenary drudge, to be a respectable co-worker 
with the chemist in his laboratory, and on a grander 
scale. Ss. W. 

Waterloo, Feb. 7, 1846. 








REPORT ON FIELD CROPS, 
By the Committee of the Addison Co. Ag. Society, Vt. 


LUTHER TUCKER, Esq.—Sir: I send you a concise 
report of the Committee on Crops for this county, made 
at our annual meeting, Jan. 2%, 1846. It is proper to 
remark that the drouth has been more severe in this 
county than was ever known in any previous year. 
Crops requiring a deep root have come in very light, at 
best, and many have entirely failed. It is estimated 
that the yield of hay is about two-thirds of an average 
crop. Corn, not more than half. Potatoes, half, with 
the exception of some few instances where the soil was 
more favorable in a dry year. Peas and buckwheat, 
one third. All the turnep crops have failed entirely, or 
sO much so that no claims for premiums have been pre- 
sented. 

Wheat, both winter and spring varieties, and oats, 
have endured the drouth better than any other, espe- 
cially the Black Sea, which is a spring variety and very 
hardy. This wheat isa more sure crop with us than 
any other, and will do well on a great variety of differ- 
ent locations and soils without rust. 

Claims presented for Society’s premium marked witha 
star, were not received in season to entitle them to the 
same, according to the bye-laws. 


Winter Wheat, one acre. 
1, Rev. Dana Lamb, Bridport, 534 bushels, $6. 
2. Jonas Hemingway, Bridport, 334 bushels—$3. 
*Alanson Pendleton, Whiting, 55 bushels. 
Average product of three acres, 454 bushels. 


Spring Wheat, one acre. 
1. Allen Smith, Addison, 514 bushels—$8. 
2. Stephen Holland, Panton, 33 bu. 16 lbs.—$5 
3. Jonas Hemingway, 33 bu.—$3. 
Dr. Wm. Bass, Middlebury, 314 bu. 
*A. Smith, Addison, 504 bu. 
Average of the five acres, 40 bushels. 
Indian Corn, one acre. 
1. Jonas Hemingway, 98 bu —$8. 
2. John Grovner, Bridport, 87 bu.—$6. 
3. Geo. Spencer, Panton, 624 bu.—$4. 
*Solomon Allen, Panton, 874 bu. 
Average of the four acres, 84 bu. 
Oats, two acres. 
1. Reuben Sampson, Cornwall, 162 bu.—$4. 
2. Charles Howe, Bridport, 131 bu.—$2. 
Average of the four acres, 73 bu. 
Peas—one acre. 
1. John Grovner, 33} bu.—$3. 
2. Harris Bingham, Cornwall, 264 bu.—$1. 
*Moses Hamilton, Bridport, 36 bu. 
Average of the three acres, 32 bu. 
Beans—half an acre. 
1. George Spener, 18} bu. $1, gratuity. 
Potatoes—one acre. 
1. James T. Lane, Cornwall, 385 bu.—$6. 
2. John Grovner, 275 bu.—$4. 


* Harris Bingham, 370 bu. 

* Oliver Russell, Shoreham. 

Average, 343 bushels per acre. 

Sugar Beets—quarter acre. 

Rev. Dana Lamb, at the rate of 25 3 tons per acre— 
gratuity, $1. 

Carrots, quarter of an acre. 

1. Job Lane, Cornwall, 415 bu.—$3. 

2. Q. C. Rich, Shoreham, 283 bu.—$2. 

Average per acre, 1396 bu. 

Mr. Lamb raises winter wheat after corn and pota- 
toes; sows in September three bushels of seed to the 
jacre. Thinks thick sowing on good ground prevents 
‘lateral shoots from springing up, which do not often 
| fill well, and prevents the main stalks from filling 
|as well as they would if the whole ripened off at the 
'same time. Lateral stalks are later in their growth, 
and do not ripen as early as the main ones. Mr. 
L. thinks his crop here reported has exhibited abun- 
| dant proof of his views as here expressed; inasmuch 
as a part of his field was so dry at the time he sowed 
|it that half the seed perished, and never came up. 
Here the lateral shoots sprung up, and ripened off 
| Several days later than the main branches; whereupon 
| it was found that the yield upon this part of the field 
| was much less than it was where allthe heads grew on 
| main stalks. 
| Remarks by the Committee-—Mr. Lamb has here 
i\thrown out some valuable hints, and the committee 
|cheerfully recommends experiments directed to this 
|point. It is believed that lateral stalks in wheat do 
|not usually fill with grain as well as the main stalk, on 
|; account of the pollen being shed from the latter before 
the former are forward enough to receive the best in- 
fluence from the farina or pollen which is scattered 
j}upon the heads and lost upon the laterals of imma- 
ture growth by those of the main stalk, so as to produce 
imperfect fertilization in both. It is probably so with 
all kinds of grain whose blossoms do not yield a suffi- 
'cient quantity of honey to attract the notice of the 
| honey-bee, and other insects, lovers of honey, so as to 
transmit the pollen on their legs from the male to the 
female blossoms, and thus produce pregnancy. It is a 
well known fact, that wheat standing very thin and 
| scattered, though the heads are large and long, never 
fills well. Lateral stalks in all kinds of grain where 
the wind is the only agent to transmit and mingle the 
pollen, are more liable to fail in perfecting seed; but 
where honey is yielded in abundance, as in buckwheat, 
Lateral branches yield well when the season is fa- 
| vorable. So with fruit trees and shrubs. The honey- 
| bee, wasp, and other insects, (lovers of honey,) being 
attracted by the sweet nectar, perhaps inadvertantly, 
though providentially, transmit the pollen on their legs 
and bodies from the male to the female blossoms, thus 
supplying a deficiency in nature’s department, when the 
wind stands too long in one direction. It is believed 
this doctrine is well established among the growers of 
vegetables and fruits in green houses, where the wind 
| and insects are excluded. It is found even, that there 
| are some shrubs that never can yield fruit without the 
}agency of insects, for instance the barberry. The 
| blossom is so peculiarly constructed that the wind has 
|no efficiency, hence the agency of insects as the only 
|means by which the necessary stimulous can be con- 
; veyed to the base of the filiament, so as to produce 

fructification, and ensure fruit. 

Allen Smith, Esq., raises spring wheat after corn, 
| potatoes, or oats; plows in the fall; sows one anda 
_half bushels of seed to the acre in the spring, without 
| manure, and harrows well. Soil, black muck, clay sub- 
soil. 

The committee regret that the claimants for pre- 
miums on corn are not more definite in their specifiea- 
tions. Thick planting answers only on strong land, 
rows north and south, wide enough for horse and culti- 
vator to pass, and take in the sun. This appears to be 
the praciice of Messrs Hemingway, Allen, Pendleton, 
Grovner and Spencer. Dr. Bass, and others, at the same 
time, plant as near the other way as the strength of the 
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land will warrant, and cut up before frost, and stook, 
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Mr. Harris Bingham raises potatoes after wheat; ma- 
nures lightly with coarse straw dung from the barn- 
yard; plows in the spring, plants early, hoes twice; 
uses a compost made of equal parts of plaster, lime, 
house-ashes, and salt; applies a table spoonful of the 
compost on each hill at first hoeing. This compost, he 
says, invigorates and strengthens the stalk, aids it in 
elaborating the sap, which greatly facilitates the exha- 
lation of the ammonia caused by fermentation in the 
hill, and prevents rot. 

By Committee. It is believed that this is a valuable 
experiment. We have tried the same the past season 
with perfect success, with the addition of sowing one 
and a half bushels of salt to the acre, broadcast over the 
field when the weather came in hot about the 20th of 
July. Salt is cooling to the soil, and stimulating to the 
plants, and this gives health and soundness to the tuber. 
Moreover, it is believed, so far as this course has been 
practiced, the potatoes keep better in the cellar. 

Mr. Lamb recommends cultivating sugar beets for 
stock. Cattle and sheep are exceedingly fond of them, 
and the saccharine matter they contain is proof of their 
richness. They are raised similarly to carrots, but 
more easily and profitably. 

Mr. Q. C. Rich recommends subsoil plowing for car- 
cots. He uses the common plow in the same furrow 
after the surface furrow is made. The committee are of 
the opinion that the subsoil plow is by far a better im- 
plementto dothis service. ‘The common plow brings 
too much of the subsoil on the surface. Notso with the 
subsoil plow. It only loosens the subsoil so as to let 
down the roots where the land is moist. Wehave one of 
these plows, manufactured by D. Prouty & Co., Boston, 
Mass., which works admirably. 

Joun M. WEEks, for Committee. 








CULTURE OF FLAX. 

Mr, TuckKER—In a crop of flax every part is valua- 
ble, and wel! directed labor will reap its reward. On 
the 25th of May, 1845, I sowed three pecks of seed upon 
an acre of land, which, the year previous was green- 
sward, and produced oats, wheat, and potatoes. The 
soil was gravelly loam. 


to destroy the weeds. No manure was applied to it. 

From the above ground I obtained fifteen bushels of 
elean seed, which sold for eight shillings per bushel, 
and 250 Ibs. dressed flax, sold for $74 per hundred lbs. 








SCRIPTURE’S CARRIAGE WHEEL.—(Fig. #8.) 


DESCRIPTION OF THE DRAWING.—A is a perspec- 
| live elevation ot the wheel entire—B, is a detached, or 
one-half part of the nave or hub, in which rests the 
'ends of one-half of the spokes—C, is a cross section of 
'the entire wheel, showing the position of the spokes 
'and the separate parts of the hub—a, a, a, represent the 
|pipe-box, passing through the two naves, or cheek 
| pieces—c, c, having on the inside a connected flange of 
| the same diameter as the naves, and covering the open 
'end of the one next the vehicle, while at the other end 


|a screw thread is cut to receive the screw flange, or 
| front of the hub, represented by b, which, by means of 
a wrench, is screwed firmly upon the pipe box; by 
| whieh means, the two naves being accurately fitted to 
|the pipe, are made to approach each other, thereby 
| causing the spokes to act as powerful levers, and pro- 
| ducing the same effect that is sought to be obtained by 
| resetting the tire of the ordinary wheel, but with the 
' very important difference, that while the one is effected 





; It was plowed in the fall, and |! by a considerable expense of time and money, and with 
dragged several times in the spring previous to sowing, | 


|a positive injury to the wheel, the same result is brought 


‘about in the other by a few minutes application, and 
| without incurring any expense or injuring the wheel. 

The advantages claimed for this wheel, are, great 
economy, consisting in the durability of the hub, which, 


| 
Footed up it will read as follows :— . | it is said, “* will last for a generation;” and the facility 
15 bushels seed, .......-+-.....- $15.00 | with which it may be kept in order. Ordinary wheels 
290 lbs. dressed flax,............ 18.75 / become rim-bound in consequence of inadequate sup- 
— | port in the hub; while by this method of constructing 
3.74% | wheels, this difficulty is obviated at once, by applying 
Paid for dressing,..... pee the wrench to the hub and turning it up, more or less, 

Do. for extra labor, ..... ccccceccs 200 /as the case requires, 

3e.25 | The inventor and manufacturer is E. 8. SCRIPTURE, 

S.20 


Then I have left for my own labor and the use of my 


Stapleton, Staten Island, N. Y. 














land, $25.50. Upon ordinary land, without manure or 
extra tillage, what grain crop would have yielded me | 
more nett profit, with less expenditure of capital. | 
Some get more bushels of seed, and many less. The 
greater the quantity of seed, as a general rule, the less | 
will be that of flax. | 

The faciilties for harvesting and dressing flax are | 
much greater than in former times. It was once} 
thought to require too much labor to make it profitable; | 
but the existence of labor-saving machinery has in- | 


duced many to go into it, because it is profitable, and || 
the dread of work is counterbalanced by the large pro- || 


fits it yields. 


eereee 


|| Mr. Eprror—lI have taken your paper some eight or 
\|nine years, but I do not recollect having seen anything 


about burning straw as manure for a summer-fallow. I 
have tried the experiment two or three times. The 
‘course I have pursued is as follows. I plow my ground 


|| the fore part of the season, harrow it down well, and 


then draw out the old straw that was stacked the year 
before, and which is quite dry. I spread it six or 
eight inches thick, as it lies loose on the ground, and 
it lays a month or six weeks. When I get ready to sow 
|'my wheat, I set fire so the straw. The effect produced 


Will flax grow and seed well year after year on the | is equal to a good coat of well-fermented manure. My 


same land? Does it exhaust the soil more than other 


crops? 


What manure is best calculated to impart to || acre. 


wheat often turns out at the rate of 35 or 40 bushels per 


I have tried burning the straw on sandy, gravelly. 


the soil that principle which the flax has extracted? || and clayey soils with good effect. 


If some of your correspondents will answer the above | 


Now, I ask, what produces the effect described? «9 


questions, they will do the public a favor, and greatly || it the ashes, and how do they operate? 
| E. H. PARSHALL, 
Farmers Ale, Seneca Co. N. Y., Eeb., 1846. 


oblige a farmer. Bm 
Leyden, N. Y., Feb. 25th, 1846. 
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SprinG WHEAT.—“<A Farmer,” (Stockholm, N. Y.) 
We should think the Black-Sea would suit the situation 
you mention best. 

PoLaND Fow.s.—W. R. W., (Clark co., O.) Mr. 
BATEHAM, of the Ohio Culivator, Columbus, can tell 
you whether these fowls can be had near that city. 

PoLAND AND DoRKING Fow1s.—A. H. M., (San- 
dusky, O.) We should prefer the Dorking to the Poland, 
if we wished to keep one kind of fowls, “simply for 
furnishing eggs and chickens for the table.” 

DoRKINGS AND MALrays.—J. A., (Le Roy, N. Y.) 
These varieties are rather scarce in this neighborhood 

just now, but we presume can be had in the course of 
the season at about $2.50 per pair. 

Oats.—A. M. D., (Greene co., Tenn.) ‘If oats be 
sown for years in succession, on the same ground, and 
pastured after heading, by hogs, will the crop and the 
ground improve?” We cannot tell—if the land was 
quite natural to oats, and no part of the crop was taken off 
except what the hogs would pick, it might improve, as 
there would be a good deal of straw left, and the hogs, 
while feeding, would leave considerable manure. 

SoILs THAT “RUN” AND “BAKE.”—A. M.D. «If | 
you had soil that would run, like melted lead ina wet 
time, and bake as hard as a brick when dry, what would 
you do with it?? We confess this question is ‘too 
hard ” for ws, and must refer it to some one who can 
speak from experience with such a soil, 

GALLOWAY CATTLE.—G. W. J., (Milton, N.C.) We 
know of none of this breed of cattle in the country. 
There are polled or hornless cattle, derived, probably, 
from different stocks, but they do not show the marks 
or points of the Galloway. Many of them appear to be 
a degenerate off-spring of the Suffolks—are sometimes | 
good milkers, but of ugly shape, and are great consu- | 
mers. The Galloways, area hardy race, thrifty, and) 
good for fattening, but have not latterly been bred for | 
milk. 

AGRICULTURAL CHEMISTRY.—S. B. (Orange county, | 


| 





N. Y.) Johnston’s Lectures on the applications of Che- 
mistry and Geology to Agriculture would be very suita- | 
ble for you. The work may be had of Wiley & Putnam, | 
New-York, in one volume, for $:, 25, or in two volumes 
for $1.50. 

RinGs FoR HoGs.—Common wire is the material 
generally used. It may be a sixteenth of an inch in 
diameter, or somewhat larger. The operation of putting 
it in the hog’s snout is simple enough to those who have | 
seen it, but is not so easily described in a small space. 
The closer the ring is to the snout, after it is done, the | 
less likely it is to be torn out. A hole is made through | 
the rim of the snout at the most central or pointed part, 
with an awl, and the wire run through and twisted at 
the ends so as to form the ring. We have seen a ring 
made of iron, flattened, something like a horse-shoe | 
nail, with an eye in the head, through which the point 
was run and clinched. This answers well, and is not | 
likely to tear out. 

LIME LO KILL WIRE WORMS.—* WAYNE.”’—We have | 
witnessed no experiments where a dressing of lime on | 
the soil had resulted in the destruction of these insects. | 
We should like to hear from any one who has proved 
the efficiency of lime for destroying worms of any kind. 

CHARCOAL.—W. H. T. (Pittsfield, Mass.) No doubt 
the ‘‘fine charcoal made by the engines on our rail- 
roads,” would be valuable for agricultural purposes; 
particularly as an obsorbent of urine and the liquids of 
stables anil barn-yards. 

Togpacco.—T, A. (Walpole, N. H.) The information | 
you ask for may be found on page 89 of the Cultivator 
for 1844. 

CHEESE.—D. R. (Ellisburgh, N. Y.) In the Cultiva- 
tor for 1844, pages 165, 166, you will find an excellent 
article in reference to the manufacture of the celebrated | 
English Gloucestershire cheese. In the Cultivator for | 
1843, pages 114, 129, 147, you will find the details of | 
the management of Mr. Fish, of Herkimer county, N. | 
Y. The queries propounded to dairymen by a com- 
mittee of the N. Y. State Ag. Society, will undoubtedly 
draw out new and useful facts. 








’ Hay Press.—O. G. W.—Dedrick’s press, described 
in the Cultivator for 1843, page 172, is well recom- 
mended. Price $100 to $120. Van Hosen’s, described 
in Cultivator for 1842, page 66, appears to be a good 
article. The former is, or was made by L. Dedrick, 
Kinderhook, and the latter by by W. S. Jacks, Catskill. 

PLASTER—LiImME.—W. H.C. L. (Princess Anne C. 
H., Va.) Plaster is usually applied to corn by scattering 
it around the stalks when they are from four to six 
inches high. The best mode of using lime is thought 
to be, to spread it on the surface and harrow it in befare 
sowing the seed. 

Carrots.—J. L. K. (Sing Sing.) We cannot account. 
for the want of taste in your horses that they should refuse 
carrots. We have often fed carrots to horses, and never 
found any difficulty in inducing them to eat them. We 
suggest that the carrots be cut in pieces an inch square 
and mixed with oats, and fed to the horse at first when 
he is quite hungry. It is only necessary for the horse 
to fairly taste the carrots, to like them. 


MACHINE FOR DRESSING AND BREAKING FLAX.— 
Information is wanted in regard to a machine for dress- 


||} ing fiax and hemp, said to have been presented at the 


exhibition of the American Institute last fall by Mr. 
BiLLinGs, of New Hampshire. 


PEAT AND Mari.—W. A. (Yates county, N. Y.) 
The qualities of peat and marl vary so much, and ope- 
rate so differently on various soils, that it is impossible 
to answer your question without knowing more of the cir- 
cumstances. Your best course is to make tria) of a small 
quantity of it at first in such a way as to demonstrate its 
value. 

Woop AsHES.—H. C. B. (New Lisbon, N. Y.) Ashes 
generally do best on rather light soils, and are particu- 
larly beneficial to grass, clover and grain crops. The 
difference in the value of leached and unleached ashes is 
not easily told. The statement of Mr. Crispell, pub- 
lished in our last volume, page 87, indicates that in 
some cases there is little or no difference. We have 
often been told that the Long Island farmers consider 
the leached as good as the unleached, provided they are 
not used for some time after being leached. Some suppose 
they attract valuable properties from the atmosphere 
after coming from the leach-tub. Is it so? and if any, 
what are the properties acquired? Will chemists tell? 

BonES FOR MANURE.—J. L. C. (Zanesville, O.) 
Bones are used largely in England and Seotland by be- 
ing dissolved in sulphuric acid. Our correspondent, 
Mr. Norton, (see last vol., page 266,) states that this 
mode is by some preferred. ‘Twelve pounds of acid, 
diluted with once or twice its bulk of water, is used to 
a bushel of bones. The bones, he says, may be placed 
on a heap of ashes, and the acid slowly poured over 
them. ‘The outside of the bone will soon become soft, 
when they should be turned inside, and in a short time 
the whole will become soft and fine. From 25 to 30 
bushels of bones per acre, is the quantity applied. 

MADDER SEED.—We cannot tell where this seed may 
be procured. 

GAME Fow.s.—R. M. (Geneva.) We must refer you 
to the various English treatises on poultry for the infor- 
mation you want—particularly Boswell, Dickson, and 
Main. These works could probably be had of Wiley & 
Putnam, N. Y. 


MATERIALS FOR MANURE. 

Wm. Topp, of Utica, Md., writes—‘*I have long 
been of the opinion that every man who is the owne1 
of an hundred acres of land, (especially if it requires 
improvement,) ought to keep a man with a yoke of 
oxen, collecting matters for manure into the barn-yard, 
for six months in the year. These matters should be 
leaves, sods (particularly when the grass is long,) from 
the fence rows, scrapings from the streets or roads, 
collections from ditches and ponds. He should use 
sand where the land to be improved is heavy clay, 
and clay where the land is sandy. No money expended 
on a farm will pay so well as that laid out in making 
compost in the barn-yard, where the contents of the 








stables are collected and made up in one great pile.” 
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USE OF THE i LLER—(Fig. 31. 


weeeee 


THERE is scarcely a more useful implement of agri- 


culture than theroller. ‘The purposes effected by it are, 
—ist, the breaking of clods and lumps on grounds, pre- 
paratory to sowing or planting; 2d, pressing the earth, 
in some cases around the newly sown seeds, and at the 
same time giving more compactness to too light 8 ils; 
3d, smoething the surface of grass grounds,—by which 
operation the stools of grass which may have been 
raised by the frost are pressed inte the earth, the growth 
of the grass increased, and the surface better fitted for 
the scythe. 

The first of these purposes, is one of great importance; 
yet we apprehend that but few, comparatively, of our 
farmers are in the habit of using a roller to effect the 
pulverization of the soil. Taken in a proper state of 
moisture, that is, when the lumps are just softened, but 
not s@ wet as to pack on being crushed,—the most elod- 
dy field may be breught by the roller and harrow, into 
the finest tilth. It may be observed that the weight of 
the roller should be proportioned to the tenacity of the 
soil. 

In the construction of the roller, it is now common 
to use plank, making a cylinder of three to four feet in 
diameter. One of this kind is represented in the above 
eut. The advantages of this plan are, that the imple- 
ment is drawn with less force, and the pressure is ap- 
plied.in a more perpendicular direction. It has been 
objected, however, that less pressure is given to the 
soil by a roller of large diameter, than one ef the same 
weight of smaller size, because the large one bears on 
a greater surface. This objection may be easily over- 
come by having a box attached to the frame, into which 
may be placed any additional weight required to make 
the roller effective. Another essential advantage of the 
large roller, is, that in turning, it does not move the 
surface of soil so much as a small one—thus avoiding 
the injury of tearing up the sward on grass-lands, or of 
working the seed into bunches and leaving bare spots, 
on land freshly laid down. 

The roller is best made in two parts, or with a di- 

vision in the middle, as shown in the cut, so that each 
part may revolve by itself. This much facilitates their 
turning, and obviates the liability of disturbing the sur- 
face of the ground. The length recommended for the 
oller by Low, and other British authors, is five feet; 
but we have known them to be made six feet in length; 
and when divided in the centre, as before mentioned, 
we think there is no objection to that length. 








FARRIERY, 


| 


# the wind-pipe, where it joins the head, 


supposed to have been caused by the harness while 
working on a long sweep horse-power. He had it 
| opened and tried several remedies without success. He 
|| tried the above, and in three days the whole matter 
| sloughed out, and it healed in a short time. 

I have heard of a new cause of heaves in horses. 
One subject that died was opened, and on each side of 
were formed 
| two bags as large as walnuts, filled with pus. Where 
| these lay near the throttle valve, the pipe appear- 
ed of an unnatural color. Every other part appeared 
healthy and sound. Afterwards another horse, which 


| had become worthless on account of the heaves, was 


killed and opened, and found to be affected in the same 
way. Afterwards an experiment was tried on another 
horse, in which the bunches were found. Taking hold 
of the bunch with a pair of blacksmith’s tongs, an iron 


| was held at the under side, and a blow given with a 


/hammer on the upper side. 


may know this disease by another name. 


Since that the horse ap- 
pears to be doing well. But I shouldthink it would be 
better to open the skin and take out this bag. Farriers 
B. W. R. 








CAN WE TAME MORE OF THEM? 


Mr. Eprror :—There is no doubt, I suppose, that all 
the water fowl that we now have in a domestic state, 
were obtained from the wild varieties of this or the 
other continent. ‘lhey are valuable to us, and the ques- 
tion has often arisen in my mind, cannot more of them 
be domesticated? ‘There are many species yet to be 
found in our waters, interesting not only for their valua- 


| ble qualities for the table, but also on account of the 


beauty of their plumage, which can probably be do- 
mesticated if suitable pains were taken. Mr. Bement, 
in his work on Poultry, says, experiments are being 


'made with the celebrated canvass back duck, and Dr. 


Dekay, in his report on the Ornithology of New-York, 


| (a work which does honor both to the Dr. and to the 


state that employed him,) says that the beautiful wood- 


| duck has been domesticated successfully. 


Has the American Swan, (Cygnus Americanus,) been 


| domesticated by any one in your state? 


| trustworthy hunters, 


| showy bird. 


Dr. Dekay, in his report, p. 353, says—‘‘In the 
uninhabitable regions of Hamilton and Herkime:y coun- 
ties in this state, this species, as I was informed by 
remains during the whole year, 
where it must necessarily breed. The outlets of Pas- 
kunganeh, or Tupper’s lake, was specified as a spot to 
which they were particularly attached.” If this be true, 
it would seem that these birds are not so migratory in 
their habits as most of the aquatic fowls, and this trait 
would be favorable to domesticating them. Perhaps 
some of the people of these counties have already tried 
the experiment. If so, it would give your readers 
great pleasure to learn the fact. I think it would be a 
noble addition to the poultry-yard, as it is a large and 
I may write to you on this subject again, 


_and in the meantime would solicit information through 


_your columns in regard to it. 


| 


Mr. Epiror—aA farmer of this town has given me | 


the following receipt for curing wounds and running 
sores in horses. Take corrosive sublimate and red pre- 
cipitate in equal proportions, powdered, and put them 
into a vial. Wind a little tow ora rag on the end of a 
ttick, wet it and apply it to the wound, touching all parts 
with the mixture. If arunning sore, it should be probed 
with the wad. We has never had occasion to make 
more than one application, and has never known it fail. 


inform: ition as to the breeders of these birds. 


E. HoLMEs. 

Winthrop, (Me.,) Feb. 9, 1846. 

NotE.—We have noticed at the Bowling Green, in 
New-York, several kinds of our wild water-fowl, 
among which are the Wood Duck, (.4nas sponsa,) spo- 
ken of by Dr. Holmes, the large Dusky, or Black Duck, 
(Anas obscura,) and the Brant Goose, (.dnser bernicla.) 
They all appear to be well domesticated, but whether 
they breed or not, we do not know. We have been 
told that they and other kinds are domesticated, and 
are bred on Long Island. ‘The residence of Dr. Dekay 
is at Oyster Bay, L.1., and we presume he could furnish 
Respect- 


| ing the American Swan, we have heard of its being do- 


He had a horse which had a swelling on the shoulder, | '| duce them to breed. 


mesticated in several instances. A man in Delaware 
county, Ohio, succeeded, as we were told, in breeding 
them for several years. ‘T. H. Ilyart, Esq., of Roches- 
ter. informs us that a man in Niagara county, in this 
state, 


now has them, but has not yet been able to in- 
We have known no instance ir 
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which the canvass-back duck has been tamed, though | 
we heard that a man in the vicinity of New-Orleans had 

them several years ago. The wood-duck is certainly | 
a most beautiful bird, and we presume is not difficult to | 
domesticate, as we have frequently heard of its being | 
made an inmate of the poultry-yard. ‘The brant goose | 
is also one of the most elegant of all water fowls. In| 
its color, it is somewhat similar to the wild goose, | 
(Anas canadensis,) but is more handsome in its shape 
and general appearance. It is, probably, the least in 
size of any of the goose family. 








FACTS AN OPINIONS, 
Condensed from various Exchange Papers. 


ForcinG VEGETABLES BY GALVANISM.—The Prai- | 
1le Farmer, (Chicago,) gives the result of his experi- | 
ments, made by burying a copper plate of about five 
square feet at one end of his girden, and a zine one of | 
equal size at the other, connecied’ by copper wires on | 
stakes above ground. Peas, cabbages, beets, carrots, | 
pinks, tomatoes, potatoes, and parsneps, grew between. | 
‘‘ Thrice a day they were visited, and various were the_ 
squintings, measurings, and comparisons, to make it | 





appear that the galvanized vegetables were outstripping || 


their fellows”—but they showed a most provoking in- | 
difference to the experimenter’s wishes. The only ex- | 
ception was a row of beets, far larger than the rest— | 
but they happened to be of a different and larger sort, | 
in a thin outside row. The statement winds up with 
the opinion that a row of toais, at each end of the gar- | 
den, winking at each other, would be as effectual. 


INDIAN CoRN IN SOUTHERN EvrRopE.—Henry Col- | 
man thinks, that should Indian corn be admitted into | 
British ports free of duty, the supplies of the article 
from the shores of the Meditterranean, would nearly 
preclude the competition of the United States. 


SolILInG CATTLE IN SUMMER.—Edwin M. Stone, in 
his Essex Address, says, that an Essex county farmer, 
by giving his cuws freshly cut feed, during a severe , 


drouth and hot weather the past summer, kept tl ilk || ; 
4 eee es .. || Bates, of Bellingham, Mass., 


| great abundance, 


of his cows undiminished, and found ample remunera- 
tion for the trouble in the extra receipts of his dairy. 


CARROTS FOR HoGs.—The great value of carrots 


for horses and cows, and their superiority for animals | ..., complete. 


to any other root with which we are acquainted, we 
have sufficiently proved by exprience. A correspon-| 
dent of the New-England Farmer, however, gives the 
following statement of their slight value for pigs. «I 
have no faith in carrots as fatteners of hogs. I have 
steamed up cariloads upon cartloads, this fall, and fed 
them toa dozen and a half of hogs and shoats, and it’s 
a man’s work to keep them from squeeling.” 


PrES oF SUGAR BEETS, may be made by grating the 
beets, and then using them as pumpkins, adding rather | 
more salt and spice. We have eaten pies, which we 
could not have distinguished from good squash pies, | 
made in this way from carrots. Pumpkin pies made by | 
grating instead of stewing, are quickly made, baking | 
them a little longer, and have more flavor than usual. | 

SuBssoiL PLow1nG.—J. M. Weeks, in the Boston Cul- 
tivator, says that in plowing loam, about seven inches 
deep for the surface soil, and and eight inches deeper 
for subsoil, the latter was nearly one-fourth easier for 
the team than the surface plowing. But in clay, where 
the surface was loosened six inches, and the subsoil 
eight inches, the latter required nearly one-fourth more | 
strength of team. | 

LIEBIG oN Porato Ror.—This distinguished che- | 
mist states that he has found this year a considerable | 
quantity of vegetable casein (cheese) precipitable by | 
acids, not observed in his previous researches. Ile | 
thinks, from the influence of the weather, or from at- | 
mospheric causes, a part of the vegetable albumen, which 
prevails in the potato, has become converted into vege- 
table casein; and from the great instability of the lat- | 
ter substance, resulis the facility with which potatoes 
con‘aining it undergo putrefaction. He can discover no 





|| inside. 
|| Zealand forest, 


solanin in the diseased tubers, and states that an injury 
to health from a use of them is out of the question, and 
that no where in Germany has such an effect been ob- 
served. 

CuTTING WHEAT Ear.ty.—A correspondent of the 
London Agricultural Gazette states, that wheat which 
he cut fully ten days before the usual time, and was 
laughed at by his neighbors for it at the time, was de- 
cidedly superior in quality to that which had been 
reaped five or six days later. His whole crop was su- 
perior, and much prized by bakers and corn dealers. 


DEerpTH oF TuRNEP Roors.—Another correspondent 
of the same paper, says that he has found the fine fibrous 
roots of the Swedish Turnep (Ruta-baga) five feet be- 
low the surface on which the plant was growing, and 
all around it, a less depth, to a distance of three or four 
feet. The experiments of Tull, in which he showed 
the length of turnep roots to be several feet, by the in- 
fluence of loosened soil upon their growth and size, are 
familiar to many readers of the Cultivator. 


GIGANTIC TREE.—A correspondent of the London 
Gardener’s Chronicle, states that there was a tree 
growing in Penang, Straits of Malacca, much visited by 
strangers, which measured 33 feet round, (about 11] feet 
in diameter,) six feet above the ground; and at the 
height of 110 feet, where it threw out its first branches, 
| it measured twenty-seven feet round, (or about 9 feet 
in diameter.) ‘The surrounding forests were cleared, 
and the wind prostrated it. It was then measured, and 
estimated to contain 155 loads of timber. From some 





|| of the properties described, it appears to be some spe- 


cies of fig, probably allied to the India rubber. 


PoTATOES FOR THE IR1ISH.—Professor Lindley esti- 
mates that the people of Ireland consume 12,607,500,000 
| pounds of potatoes per annum, for producing which 
| 804,000 English acres must be under potato cultivation. 
| And that to plant next spring as much land as seems 
necessary to feed the Irish population, (without ex- 
| porting as usual,) would consume for seed above 800,- 
| 000 tons. 
| CRANBERRIES.—Gen. Chandler stated at a late meet- 
ing of the New-York Farmer’s Club, that Sullivan 
raises cranberries in 
by transplanting them from low 

grounds to high. He plants them in drills, twenty 
| inches apart, and seven inches in the drill. His success 
He gathered from one acre about four 
hundred bushels of cranberries in one season. The soil 
| must be such as will not bake. Other gentlemen present 





| corroborated the superiority of upland planting. 
|| Sortine.—T. E. Wallace, in the London Ag. Gazette, 


says that his cows diminished in milk nearly one-half, 

| by being stabled in midsummer, and fed entirely on cut 
grass. He concludes that however excellent soiling 
may be, close stabling is highly improper in warm 
weather. On turning his cows out, they regained their 
milk. 

Rata TREE IN NEW ZEALAND.—This is at first a 
parasite, which winds round and encircles large trees, 
and destroys them; its numerous coils joining and 
forming a hollow trunk, leaving the victim to rot 
When full grown itis the monarch of the New 
Its form is gnarled and coatorted. It is 
| of the myrtle tribe, and bears bright crimson blossoms 





‘| in such abundance that the whole tree is in a glow; and 


| being abundantly intermingled through the forest, pre- 
' sents a magnificently variegated appearance. 


| IMPROPER USE oF GUANO.—Another correspondent 


| in the same paper, states that the use of guano has been 
| known to the Jesuits of Upper California, ever since the 
| middle of thelast century; and further relates, that after 
the use of it for several years, the soil becomes rapidly ex- 
hausted; so that while under the influence of guano, the 
crop was in some cases no less than 120 bushels per 
acre, it afterwards became literally barren. ‘The fer- 
tility is partially restored by irrigation, which conveys 
a deposit to the soil. 

ALEX, LEEDS, St. Joseph’s, Mich., says—‘* The same 
quantity suleratus, in place of sali-petre, is far prefera- 
ble in curing meats, especially bee, 
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CULTURE OF INDIAN CORN. 

Tue circumstances most favorable to Indian corn, 
are a rich, deep, and light soil, with a hot and mode- 
rately moist atmosphere. 

Keeping in view the principles most congenial to the 
habits of the plant, we should prefer commencing the 
cultivation with the soil in a grass or clover sod. The} 


disposition of the manure, if any is used, will next de- || 


mand attention. The quantily proper to be applied de- 
pends on many circumstances—such as the condition of 
the soil, the whole quantity at the disposal of the far- | 
mer, and the requirements of his other crops. The} 
plant will bear a large quantity, if it is intimately mixed | 
with the svil, though the yield is no doubt sometimes 
lessened in a dry season from too much unfermented 
manure being used. While the weather is favorable, it 
induces a large growth of stalk, by which a proportion- | 
ate degree of moisture is required; but the encouraging 
stimulus may be counteracted at another part of the 
season by the tendency of the manure to make the soil 
more dry than it oiherwise would have been. Perhaps 
as a general rule, it would not be advisable to apply 
over 30 two-horse loads of long barn-yard manure in| 
one season. 





We should prefer that a part of the manure used || 


should be pretty well rotted, and that the other portion || the ground near the fence or on the margin of the 


should be in a fresher state. The latter we should 
spread on the sward before plowing, and turn it in with 
rather a shallow furrow—not exceeding the depth of 
four inches. ‘The object being to keep the manure near 
the surface, that it may be the more readily acted on 
and rendered soluble by air and heat, we should merely 
cover it sufficiently to prevent loss by exhalation. If | 
the soil should be so compact as to render expedient a} 
deeper loosening than would be made by the common | 
plow, we should use the subsoil-plow, running it in the | 
furrow directly after the other. By using two teams, | 
one following the other, the whole work may be car-| 
ried along together without any interruption, and in 
many cases with not more than double the expense of 
plowing, in the usual mode. The particular advanta- 
ges of subsoil plowing, it is not intended to discuss | 
here, though it may be remarked that no doubt is en-| 
tertained of its general utility. 
The time of plowing must of course depend on the! 
convenience oj the farmer. If he has much to do, it is| 
obvious that he cannot plow al/ his land at one time; | 
but we believe experience has established the fact, that | 
the best success has generally been obtained from plow- 
ing performed as near as practicable to the time of 
planting. ‘This result is reasonably explained: the soil | 
is kept in a more friable state through the season; the | 
furrows not being beaten down and run together by) 
heavy rains, as is often the case when the plowing is 
done earlier. ‘The rotting of the sward takes place) 
most readily when plowed after the grass has considera- | 
bly started; the sap-vessels being then filled with juices | 
which promote decomposition; and if the seed is planted | 
at the time of plowing, the crop converts to its use, 
without waste, the gaseous food as fast as it is evolved. 


We are aware that certain advantages are claimed for | 
fall and winter plowing; the first of which may be said 
to be the greater leisure of the farmer at that season of | 
the year; second, the destruction of insects; and third, | 
the benefit of the soil by the action of frost. The first 
of these positions is undoubtedly correct, and the con- | 
venience of doing the work at this season, may go far 
towards counterbalancing some of the disadvantages, 
and in some cases may justify the practice. How much 





them into narrow ridges in such a manner that the wa- 
ter will be quickly thrown off; for it is only by the 
ground being frozen and thawed while comparatively 
dry and exposed to the air, that the pulverulent action 
of the frost takes plaee. If the surface is left level, the 
particles of the soil are soon run together by rains; and 
thus, in sward ground, the subversion of the sod by 
fall plowing, only produces a greater degree of adhe- 
siveness—increasing the very defect it was designed to 
remedy. ‘hus it appears that it is only foo heavy soils, 
that can, under any management, be benefitted by fall 
plowing. 

Mode of plowing.—For very light and loose soils, 
almost any sort of plow or any mode of plowing may 
answer the purpose; but for compact and tenacious 
land, much depends on the implement and the manner 
in which this operation is performed. Several practi- 
ces prevail in different parts of the country, which seem 


liable to objections. For instance, fields are often 


| plowed by beginning on the outside and continuing to 


| go round the lot till it is finished. 
/ . , 
this mode are se 


The objections to 


veral. Tt occasions inequalities in the 


| surface of the ground, by the manner in which that por- 





| 


| of the work under consideration. 





t'on moved by the plow is disposed of—gathering the 
richer portions into particular places, and making the 
soil thinner in other spots. Fields have been seen 
which had been so long plowed in this way that 


field, was raised several feet higher than the general 
level. In this mode of plowing also, the teams are 
obliged, in turning at the end of the furrows, to tread 
more or less on the plowed ground, so that there is 
a hard beaten strip of eight or ten feet in width on 
those portions of the lot where the furrows made in one 
direction end, and others commence. ‘The soil also be- 
comes thin at these places—the action of a plow at the 
beginning of a furrow, always throwing the earth a 
little forward; so that by the tread of the team and the 
gradual removal of the soil, these spots become at 
length comparatively barren. 

A better mode of plowing is to commence by striking 
a furrow about a rod from the fence, on all sides of the 
lot, and then plow the field in « lands,’—completing 
the work by plowing the outside strip; in doing which 
the furrows should be commenced next the plowed por- 
tion—the team passing round the lot and turning to the 
right till the work is done. 

Other defects in plowing are, leaving portions of the 
soil between the furrows uncut and undisturbed, and 
also turning too wide furrows. The bad consequences 
of these practices are not so evident nor indeed so great 
on light sandy or gravelly land; but it will be admitted 
that the desi plowing is that which approaches nearest 
to spade husbandry, and this can only be gained by an 
intimate division of the soil. Without laying down 
any specific rule for the width of furrows, it may be 
observed, that the heavier and more compact the soil, 
the finer it should be cut by the plow, in order to fully 
secure the object designed. It is the practice of some 
of the most judicious farmers, not to plow a wider fur- 
row than ten inches, on soils of medium stiffness. 

In plowing sward especially, the circumstances which 
favor decomposition, should be duly regarded. Science 
teaches, and practice and observation prove, that the 
action of heat and air is essential in effecting changes 
of animal and vegetable bodies. ‘This important princi- 
ple should be kept constantly in mind, and the inferences 
deducible from it, should direct toa proper performance 
The furrows should 


| be laid lightly—being so disposed by the plow as to ad- 


| mit the aceess of air to the under side. 


soundness there may be in the second position, we are not || 


prepared to say. ‘That insects are destroyed from being 
disturbed by the plow late in the fall or during the winter 
months, is probable; though it is thought that further and 
more accurate experiments than have yet been made are 
required to establish the advantage of fall plowing in this 
particular. As to the beneficial action of frost, it is 
admitted that soils of too adhesive a nature, may be so 

managed that they are thus rendered more open and 

friable; but to secure this benefit it is necessary to throw | 


If they are very 
wide, or are turned over too ‘* dead,” as it is sometimes 
expressed, they will press more closely on the subsoil, 
and the decomposition will go on but slowly—indeed 


| in wet and cold lands it will searcely take place at all. 





Another advantage resulting from leaving the furrows 
as here mentioned, is the opportunity afforded for the 
escape of surplus water. This is in many cases of great 
consequence, for though a certain degree of moisture is 
favorable to decomposition, and to vegetable growth, 
yet is well known that an excess is injurious. 
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Considerable controversy has at various times been 
carried on in regard to the relative advantages of « flat’’ 
and “angular” furrows. The objectionsto flat furrows, 
seem however, to be much less in cases where the sub- 
soil plow is used, and on porous soils, than under 
other circumstances. In the management of grass-lana, 
it is the practice in some sections to plow them up when 


the grass declines in quantity, and sow the inverted | 
sward immediately with grass-seed. For this object | 


the ground must be rendered sufficiently smooth to give 
a goo bottom for the scythe, and for this it is neces- 
sary that the furrows should be considerably flat. The 
advocates of both these modes of plowing, however, 
generally agree in regard to one important requisite; 
that is the complete and effectual covering of all vege- 
tation. If the grass is allowed to project between the 
furrows, it will grow, and not only prevent the sward 
from rotting, but will obstruct cultivation and injure the 
crop. There are, it is true, comparatively but few plows 
that are capable of performing, perfectly, the operation 
required; nevertheless there are some such, and the 
farmer would greatly promote his interest by using 
them. 

Management after plowing.—In a preceding portion 


of this article, it was mentioned, that for the corn crop, | 


a portion of the manure would be preferred in a rotten 
state. In this latitude, to which special allusion was 
ma‘le in this particular, the season of vegetation is at 
best but just long enough to fully mature the crop. It 
becomes then a matter of the first consideration to in- 
duce a rapid growth of the plant from the first start, in 
order that its maturity may be rendered certain. ‘This, 
in fact, is the grand point, for if it is not gained, the la- 
bors of cultivation are performed in vain. ‘The vege- 
tab!e nutriment of manures is not available till decompo- 
sition commences; hence green or long manures can- 
not afford the plant in its early stages, the support 
which it requires; sustenance must therefore be provi- 
ded from which it can be fed and nourished immediate- 
ly. ‘Ihe rotted manure supplies this requisite. It 
should be spread on the surface after plowing, and har- 
rowed in with a light sharp harrow. If the quantity 
applied is small, the benefit would probably be greater 
by depositing it in the row or hill. By using the rot- 
ted manure on the surface and covering the other, as 
mentioned, the whole food of the crop is so disposed as 
to afford a regular supply in the ratio required by the 
increasing growth. At first the plant feeds on the old 
manure, and while that is becoming exhausted, the 


long manure and the vegetable matter of the sod are | 


brought to a soluble state, and as the roots are extended 
an abundant pabulum of nourishment is obtained. The 
exclusive use of thoroughly rotted manure for Indian 
corn is not advisable—its action is not sufficiently last- 
ing—it will throw the crop forward early, and make 
plenty of stalk, but is liable to become exhausted be- 
fore the grain isformed. ‘This is often the case with 
poudrette—it has in many cases proved insufficient to 
make acrop of corn without other manures, such as barn- 


ard dung, or a de »osing sod. Jsed 3 1exion | 
yard dung, or a decom sod. Used in connexio 


with these substances, its benefit, when properly pre- 
pared, is undoubted. 

Mode of planting.—The distance between the rows 
or hills, number of stalks to the hill, &e., must be de- 
termined principally by the character of the variety cul- 


tivated. The different kinds require space according || 
to the size and height to which they are inclined to || 














grow. The smaller the kind, the closer may be the || 


planting. 
will be gained by allowing the greatest space to rows run- 
ning north and south, as freer access to the light and 
heat of the sun is thus afforded. In drill planting, the 
medium sized varieties usually cultivated in this lati- 
tude, (424 degrees,) require a space of three feet be- 
tween the rows, and with this space one kernel may be 
allowed to every foot in the row, for a permanent stand. 
If land is very weedy, there is an advantage in planting 
so that the corn can be worked both ways; but to ren- 


feet the narrowest way, would not be advisable, and 
three stalks might be allowed to a hill. 


If planted thickly, considerable advantage || 


In the selection of varieties reference should be had 
to quality of soil as well to the nature of the climate. 
A variety inclined to produce large stalks should by no 
means be put on thin land; for the food of the crop 
might be so much exhausted in producing the stalk that 
the ear might fail for want of nourishment. A larger 
variety, however, than it would be wise to plant, 
on thin land, may be profitably placed on that which ia 
rich; but whether the kind chosen be large or small, 
or calculated for rich or poor soil, it should be regard- 
ed as important that it have as little stalk and cob as pos- 
sible in proportion to the size of the ear and the quan- 
tity of corn. A small cob, especially at the butt, is of 
much consequence. In this latitude, as before remark- 
ed, the ripening of corn is rather precarious, and a dif- 
ference of only a few days in the maturing or drying of 
the grain, may seriously affect the value of the crop. 
Every one may have observed that the ears with a large 
cob and large butt, retain moisture and remain in a 
green state longer than those of an opposite description. 
This retention of moisture renders the corn liable to 
injury by moulding in the crib, or when standing in 
shocks, and also by the cob being frozen while in this 
state. The latter effect may be frequently noticed; 
on those ears which have been frozen while the cob was 
filled with sap or juice, the cob and the ‘chit ” of the 
corn will be found black, and the kernel has in many 
cases lost its germinating power. 

To provide against contingences, (destruction by 
worms, birds, &c.,) it is proper to plant an extra num- 
ber of kernels. After the corn has attained the height 
of six or eight inches and is out of danger, the supernu- 
meraries may be pulled up, leaving only the desired 
number of stalks. 

The proper depth of covering in planting corn, de- 
pends on the nature and dryness of the soils. The 
depth of an inch on some soils would be equal to seve- 
ral inches on others. A deeper covering than is actu- 
ally necessary to produce healthy germination, is pi eju- 
dicial to the growth of the plant, and considering all 
circumstances, there are but few cases where it would be 
advisable to cover corn more than two inches, and in 
very moist soils, a covering of only an inch would be 
preferred. 

Ifthe ground has been well prepared, and is free 
from stones, the corn may be well planted with a mia- 
chine. Lewis’ ‘*Seed Planter” will perform well in 
such cases, and make a great saving of labor. 

Time of planting.—The condition of the soil as to 
warmth and moisture, and the general forwardness of 
vegetation, must regulate the time of planting. From 
the variation of the seasons it is obvious that no particu- 
lar day can be fixed on for this work. ‘The rule said to 
have been followed by the Indians,—from whom we first 
obtained and learned the uses of this valuable esculent— 
—was to plant when the Jeaves of the white oak had so 
far advanced as to show the form of a crow’s foot. The 
ground has then acquired a good degree of warmth, 
germination is quick, and the growth rapid. 

Culture of the crop while growing. ‘Lhe first object 
should be to keep the ground light, and the crop clean 
from weeds. On light soils, the harrow and cultivator 
may accomplish this without much aid from the hoe; 
but operations must be commenced with one of these 
implements, (the harrow is perhaps preferable at first,) 
as soon as the corn appears above ground; and so fre- 
quently should the work be repeated as to allow no 
time for the weeds to start. 

On soils which have a tendency to become too com- 


| pact, tools must be used which will penetrate the 
| ground to a considerable depth. It is the class of soils 


which bake under the action of the sun, that suffer most 
from drouth, and the crop can in no way be so well 


| protected against injury from this cause, as by frequent 


stirring and loosening the soil, by which the tendency 


'to become too solid is counteracted. An implement 
| with teeth like a plow coulter, two or three in a frame, 


‘| answers this purpose well. While the corn is small. it 
der this convenient, a less space than two and a half|| may be run very close to the stalks without injury, but 
|| as the size of the plant increases, and the roots extend, the 
|| implement must not run so near. In some sections, what 
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is called a shovel plow is used, and when properly made, 
it is an excellent tool. The wings of the share should 
not be too widely spread, as this throws the ground too 
much into ridges; it should be calculated to cut or stir 
the ground without moving it much to the right or left. 
A good plow of this kind loosens the soil much more 
effectively than a common plow, leaves it lighter, and 
not thrown into ridges. Besides the objection of too | 
much ridging the ground, the common plow leaves the 
substratum even heav'er than it was before, instead of 
making it loose and light. 

For any ground on which it is proper to raise Indian 
corn, level cultivation is decidedly preferred. It expo- 
ses less surface to be dried by ‘the sun and air, more | 
readily receives and retains moisture, permits the ex- | 
tension of the roots over the whole soil by which the | 
plant is better nourished, and better strengthened against 
the force of winds. When ground is thrown into sharp 
ridges, as is done by the plow, many of the horizontal 
roots are scorched by the sun, and are necessarily so 
short as to afford the plant but little support as braces. 

In cultivating sward, the sod ought not to be turned | 
up the first season. The tools mentioned will sufficient- 
ly loosen the soil without bringing the grass to the sur- 
face, and the gases evolved by decomposition are not 
wasted in the air, but are taken up by the growing 
crop. 

In the early stages of the growth of the crop, the soil 
ean hardly be tilledtoomuch. To keep down the weeds, 
which should be the primary object, some of the im- 











plements of culture should be often passed through the | 
soil, till the crop becomes so large as to obtain full pos- | 
session of the ground. | 

Harvesting.—The fact is well established that the || 
aggregate value of the corn-crop is greatest, when it is || 
cut and properly cured in shock. The only objection || 
to the practice is the difficulty sometimes experienced | 
in drying. It sometimes happens that there is an unu- || 
sual prevalence of wet weather immediately after cut- | 
ting up the crop, which induces mouldiness in the | 
grain and injures the fodder. Some varieties of corn 
are also cured with more difficulty in this way than 
others. ‘This objection applies to those kinds in which 
the ears are produced close to the ground, and which 
have besides a large number of short suckers and leaves, 
that prevent the circulation of the air and hold the 
dampness. | 

Care should be taken that the shocks are not made too || 
large, and that they are set as openly as possible at bot- 
tom. It may be observed, however, that with the | 
tall varieties cultivated at the south and west, these pre- | 
cautions are hardly necessary. If the corn is rather || 
green when cut, it is a good mode to make but a part 
of the shocks at a time, leaving a sufficient number of 
rows to make the shocks of the desired size; and when 
the first is sufficiently dried, the remainder is cut and 
added. The shocks should stand to dry fora few days, | 
if the weather will permit, before they are bound. In | 
binding, the band should be placed as near the top of 
the shock as practicable, both for the better shedding of 
rain and allowing the shock to remain more open to the 
air. 


| 
} 
| 











in winter. An acre of stout corn is considered equal to | 
an acre of good grass, in the value it affords in stock- | 
feeding. exclusive of the grain. 








ARTESIAN WELLS. 


the subject of Artesian wells?) We have large tracts of | 
land in our region of country which are destitute of | 
running water, particularly in a dry season, which in- |! 
convenience I believe will at some future time be reme- |! 
died by bringing water to the surface of the ground by 
boring. In digging wells in this vicinity, after passing || 
through the soil and a subsoil, usually of a clayey loam, || 
we usually come to a bed of blue clay between ten and || 





| 
Mr. TuckKER—Can you give us any information on 
| 
| 


| locality 


less gravel, pebbles, and occasionally a small boulder of 
granular quartz or hornblende; this bed varies in thick- 
ness from ten to fifty feet, rarely less than about twenty. 
A bed of quick sand filled with water, is usually found 
after passing the blue clay, and in many instances the 
water rises several feet from the fountain found in the 
quick-sand, while in some it does not rise at all. In 
no instance have I heard of a rock stratum being dis- 
covered in digging. In many instances, after digging 
several fect in the blue clay, the experiment of boring 
down to the quick-sand has been tried with success, and 
in others it failed of obtaining a supply of water. Now 


| if some One practically acquainted with the necessary 


implements and all the manipulations in prosecuting the 
work of boring for water, ina country the features of 
whose geological formation resemble ours, we shall be 
highly gratified to receive a full report from him. 

‘Lhe principal difficulty in the work, will, as I appre- 
hend, be in passing through beds of quick-sand. I am 
full in the faith that water may, in most instances in 
this vicinity, be made to rise above the surface by 
boring not to exceed three hundred feet. 

Yours, &c., C. BRYANT. 

Princeton, Bureau Co., lil., Jan., 1846. 

We should be pleased to receive information in re- 
lation to the subject of the above communication.—Epb. 





. 


SEED CORN. 

JoHN S. YEoMANS, Columbia, Ct., givesan account of 
of some experiments he has made in selecting seed-corn. 
Iie sums up the eonclusions to which he arrives as 
follows: 

‘«‘J], That there is a tendency in corn to degenerate— 


| that a variety after having been planted for a series of 
| years, is not likely to ear well or to fill out on the ear, 


though the stalk may be luxuriant. 
«2d. That an early variety, taken from a higher lati- 


'| tude and cultivated here, will increase in the size of the 


ears, be more prolific in grain, with a less quantity of 
stalks.” 

Mr. Yeomans says his principal object in this com- 
munication “is to impress upon the minds of agricultu- 
rists, the importance of occasionally changing their 
seed corn.” In reference to this, we remark that we 
should observe the same rule in changing ‘*‘ seed corn”? 
that we would in changing the breed of any live stock— 
that is, if that which is better can be had, change and 
get it, but not otherwise. We would not however dis- 
courage atrial which need not involve much risk, in or- 
der to ascertain whether a real improvement would be 
made by adopting a change. ‘That a variety of corn, or 
any plant, has actually ‘‘a tendency to degenerate” in 
consequence merely of being cultivated ‘for a series 
of years” in the same neighborhood or district, we 
cannot believe. It is true a variety of corn may be cho- 
sen which is not adapted to the soil and climate—it 
may be a larger variety than is proper for a thin soil, 
or it may require a longer season than belongs to the 
nevertheless, if any portion of it should 
ripen, and a judicious selection be made for seed, each 





| succeeding crop will be better and better fitted to the 


situation—it becomes acclimated. Instances are not 
wanting to show that every kind of grain or vegetable 
may be greatly improved by selecting from year to 
year the best specimens for seed. As to bringing corn 
from the north, we should decidedly prefer that, to 
taking it from the south. 


SS 


GIVING AGRICULTURAL PAPERS. 

The Chittenden Agricultural Society (Vt.) has adopt- 
ed the plan of giving each member of the society an 
agricultural paper. ‘The president of this society, L. 
G. BinGuam, Esq., writes in reference to this plan as 
follows :—*‘ Our new plan of giving an agricultural pa- 
per to every subscriber to our society in this county, 
works admirably, and more than doubles the number of 


twenty feet from the surface in which is found more or || our members.” 
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STUMP MACHINE.—(Fig.31.) 





L. TucKER, Esq.—The above cut represents a very 
cheap and efficient stump machine, in use here, which | 
consists of two pieces of hard timber, six inches square | 
by two feet in length, firmly fastened at the top, with | 
a strong band of iron; and cross-piece in the middle, in | 
the shape of a three cornered drag, which is to be set | 
astride the stump, with a strong chain fastened to the 
top of the machine, and to a root on the back side of | 
the stump from the cattle. A common sized 18 feet | 
chain will answer to hitch the cattle with. Two yoke 
of cattle will pull almost any common stump that has 
been cut from three to five years. It isnot to be sup- 
posed that it will pull every pine or oak stump that it 
may be hitched to, but it is believed to be the cheapest 
and best kind for clearing old fields of stumps to be found. 

It would be well to have the lower ends as broad and 
flat as convenient, to keep it from sinking in the ground. 

West Hill Creek, Pa., Feb. 3, 1846. G. N. 


_—— 








EXPERIMENTS, SUGGESTIONS, 
Mr. Epviror—It has been thought that the know- 
ledge which goes to constitute good and bad farmers, 
may in different ways be compared to the materials— 
such as timbers, boards, shingles, nails, &c.,—with 
which convenient and inconvenient houses are construct - 
ed. Some farmers with much knowledge, are good far- 
mers; while others, with much knowledge, are poor 
farmers, as they lack the ability to rightly apply their 
knowledge. Some houses, constructed of many mate- 


AND QUESTIONS 


rials, are convenient; while others, consisting of as ma- | 


ny materials, poorly put together, are inconvenient. 
The comparison also holds good between farmers with 
little knowledge, and houses constructed of few mate- 
rials. And, if in offering the following variety, some 
of your agricultural readers should be supplied with a 
needed timber, a board, or perchance a few shingles or 
nails, the time spent in furnishing them will not be 
spent in vain. Possibly some of the following observa- 
tions may tend to prevent a timber or a board being 


placed in a wrong position, or assist in clinching a | 
|| contrive to obtain 415 bushels and 13 Ibs. of carrots 
from one fourth of an acre? How did E. Dayton,* of 


hinge or a nail. 
In a former number of ‘ The Cultivator,” the idea 
has been advanced, that it is possible that substances 


hurtful to the growth of plants, may be taken up through || 
'| Kirkland, manage to obtain 89 bushels and five pounds 


their roots; and in another number salt is recommend- 
ed to be applied to the roots of plum trees. To corro- | 
borate this first sentiment, and to prevent an overdose | 


of salt being applied to fruit trees, the following case | 
is stated as being well known to have happened in this || 


place. A barrel containing brine was placed under a/| 
cherry tree, and either by leaking out or being spilt, a. 
a part of the brine got down among the roots ot the 
tree; and the consequence was, that the leaves withered 
some weeks before the usual time for leaves to wither, 
and the cherries were much smaller than usual, and so 
salt as not to be fit to be eaten. 

The relative fitness of large and small potatoes for 
seed appears to be a subject of doubt with many far- 
mers; and the same may be said with regard to whole 
potatoes, and those that are cut. 
case notwithstanding many experiments have been made | 
to get at the truth of the subjeet. 


This seems to be the | 


} | While the following | 
experiment is stated with the hope that it may throw || to 


some light on a doubtful subject; it is also proper to 
observe, that in respect to the different modes of rear- 
ing potatoes, the statement that ‘circumstances alter 
cases,” is very appropriately applied; especially. as 
some potatoes have more and larger tops than others; 
and as the tendency to grow large (whether the seed is 
large or small, cut or uncut,) is much stronger with 
some varieties, than it is with others. 

In 1835, the eyes (cut small) from three bushels and 
twenty quarts of potatoes were planted as an experi- 
ment with one bushel thirteen quarts of whole ones, 
They were planted in drills in the following manner. 
First, three rows with eyes, then a row with whole 
ones, and so on. ‘The eyes were planted much nearer 
each other than the whole ones. In planting, hoeing, 
and in digging the crop, it required full double the 
work for a row with eyes, that was required for a row 
with whole ones; and while the four rows planted with 
whole potatoes yielded fourteen bushels, the twelve rows 
planted with eyes, yielded twenty-two bushels. It is 
not distinctly recollected by the writer, as to what va- 
riety was used for seed; but he believes that with re- 
spect to size, and the number of stalks to each, they 
nearly resembled the flesh color. 

From page 61 of the present volume of “ the Cultiva- 
tor,” it appears “there is frequent complaint among 
farmers that their sons early imbibe a distaste for agri- 
culture—that as soon as they are of an age to be useful, 
| they seek employment, and leave them to manage the 
| homestead under the disadvantage of hired assistance.” 
Now Mr. Editor, while it is not my present intention 
to enter fully into the reasons why farmers are frequent- 
| ly thus deprived of the assistance of their sons, I will 
| hint at two or three of what are thought to be causes of 
such deprivation, by asking a few questions. ‘There 
| are young men in almost every part of the country, who 
_ show by their actions that they feel ‘‘above” earning 
'an honest livelihood by the sweat of their brows; and 
| while they are very willing to keep their hands and 
clothes from being soiled, and are very willing to re- 
|ceive a full share of the farming produce, and of the 
| attention of farmers, and of farmer's wives and daugh- 
| ters; do they not receive more of these things, than the 
| young men, who, with moderate desires, and industri- 
ous, frugal habits, have chosen the occupation of far- 
mers for themselves? Do not some families forget that 
‘* jit isa great error, that children may be left to run 
wild in every sort of street temptation,” until it is as 
difficult to make them like farming work, as it is to 
| make a six year old colt or steer like it? Do not many 
farmers forget that when young men work but little, 
and “* go to school”? much until they are nearly grown 
up, the turn of their minds and the strength of their 
bodies are poorly adapted for the farming profession? 

Mr. Editor, my intention is to finish this communica- 
tion by asking a few questions of a different nature from 
those just asked. 

How did Philo Griswold,* of Vernon, Oneida Co., 





| 


| Vernon, manage to obtain 370 bushels and fifty pounds 
of potatoes from halfan acre? How did C. W. Eels,* of 


of Indian corn from one acre? Can George Vail,* of 
Troy, conveniently give a statement of the method he 
pursues to obtain very large crops of Indian corn? 

Will a plow fixed on wheels, like some of the Eng- 
lish plows, turn a more uniform furrow, as to depth and 
width; or will they hold easier than a plow without 
wheels? 

Supposing potatoes for seed to be wet and rolled in 
plaster, and to have a table spoonful of plaster put on 
| each after being dropped in the hill or drill, is there a 
| possibility or a probability that the crop of potatoes, 
| while growing, could so imbibe the plaster as to make 
| them unhealthy for food? 
| How small an iron rod will suffice to protect a house 
or barn, 25 by 30 feet, from the bad effects of lightning. 

Sandlake, March 9, 1846. S.S. G. 


* We shall be pleased to receive replies from these gentlemen, 
the questions of our correspondent.—Ebp. 
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REVIEW OF DOWNING’S FRUITS AND FRUIT TREES 
OF AMERICA.—No, IL 


WHEN a book is hopelessly weak or incorrect, it 
should be the object uf criticism to exterminate it. But 
when a work is admitted to be, upon the whole, well 
done, criticism ought to be an assistance to it, and not a 
hindrance. 


in a work like Downing’s, every pomologist knows 
that perfection is not attainable, and indiscriminate eulo. 
gy inclines the better read critic to rebutt the praise by || 
a full development of the faults. Thus on one side 
there is general praise and faint blame; and on the 
other, faint praise and general blame. 

It is charged against Mr. D. by implication, that he 
has added little to the stock of pomological knowledge || 


that is new; and therefore that his book cannot be re- | 


garded as so greatly in advance of others. One would | 


Praise by the wholesale is better for the | 
publisher than for the reputation of the author; since, | 


suppose this to be a criticism more appropriate to an | 


oration, or a rhetorical effort of some sort, than to a 
Fruit Manual. A work which, like Manning’s, embo- 
dies only one’s own observations, must be limited, and 


‘|| simply reproduced. 


of interest only to a few, and these advanced pomolo- | 


gists. 
work will be found in but few hands; since, being ori- 
ginal, it is limited. 
and hundreds of writers on fruit; each year the results | 
of observation and experiment accumulate. ‘The author 
who collects these scattered morsels, and puts them into 


There are a thousand observers, | 


Invaluable as are the labors of Manning, his || 


| 
| 


good shape within a moderate compass, adding what- | 
ever his own eyes have seen that is new, has dis-| 


charged a good work. We have never seen any reason 
to believe that Downing had not added much to his 
descriptions of fruit that is absolutely new. No one in 
his senses, could expect even a man born in a garden, 
to exhaust, at the first effort, so large, so tangled, so 
multifarious a subject as pomology. 


praise enough, 
A more serious charge is urged by a correspondent 


of Hovey’s Magazine, (vol. 2, p. 48,) and endorsed by | 


the accomplished editor of that invaluable Magazine. 
On p. 49 of this Magazine, Mr. Humrickhouse says— 
** No notice is taken of the fact that others had occu- 
pied the field before him. One would suppose, indeed, 
that a gap—an absolute want—of a manual and work 
of reference existed, and that he is the first and only 
one who ever conceived the idea of supplying it.” 
Really, this is to the point, and sufficiently pointed. 


If Downing’s work | 
stands decidedly before any already published, that is | 


But what shall be said of the fairness of a critic who | 


will say such things, 


when Mr. Downing, so far from || 


neglecting to mention former treatises, sets apart a'| 
chapter to them as ‘‘ BOOKS QUOTED;” giving them full 


title, size, date of publication, &c., &c. In this list | 
sixty-eight authors are named, thirty-three of whom 
wrote expressly on pomological subjects! 
is thought by some, that an author ought to go bowing 
right hand and left through every page of his book, 


with profuse compliments, a hundred times repeated, || 
We prefer a more || 


like a gay beau in a drawing room! 
manly style of literature. Again, it is stated, (Hovey’s 
Magazine, p. 48:) «He has nowhere, as I can see, suita- 
bly acknowledged that he has derived assistance from 
Kenrick or from Prince; and yet both are authors, from 
whom, it is apparent, 


val; specifies Kenrick, Coxe, Thatcher, Prince, Man- 


ning, ‘‘and ten volumes of our Magazine,” which, it is | 


said, are passed over in the preface; mention being 


made only of the London Horticultural Society’s Cata- || 
No man can pretend that Downing has omitted || 


logue! 
these authorities in the body of his book; or in the list 
of authors quoted; it is only in the preface that he neg- 
lects them! This is vastly too sensitive for our appre- | 
ciation. 


specific part; all home and foreign authors are register- 
ed in a separate chapter, as the sources of his informa- | 
tion; but because they are nota third time mentioned 


Perhaps it | 


'| fulness. 


that he has drawn as largely as || 
from any others;” and the editor adds his hearty app:o- || 


in the preface, it is said by Mr. Humrickhouse (p. 50,) 
“‘Charity, it must be said, impels us to attribute this 
omission to accident and over-sight, rather than to any 
deliberate intention.” 

But we have, in other quarters, seen charges of neg- 
lect, and of contempt of Mr. Kenrick. It was, we be- 
lieve, in the Boston Courier that we first saw it. We 
have taken some pains to examine Mr. Downing’s 
| descriptions, one by one, with our eye upon his fidelity 
in this matter. We do not say that he is perfect. But 
we do say that he is not open to the sweeping charges 
so unjustly urged against him. Let us examine. In 
the descriptions of PEARS, Kendrick is mentioned eigh- 
| teen times. What pears are they, with which his name 
is connected? Andrews, Bleecker’s Meadow, Beurré 
| d@?Amalis, Burnett, Capsheaf, Cumberland, Dix, Fulton, 
M. Louise, Pitts’ Prolific, Queen of the Low Countries, 
| Washington, Lewis, Vicar of Winkfield, Wilhelmine 
—American pears, or foreign varieties of comparatively 
_recent introduction. Now it is only in respect to these 
two classes of pears that Kenrick deserves credit. His 
descriptions of other sorts are borrowed absolutely or 
Mr. Hovey thinks his Magazine 
neglected. ‘This would certainly be a culpable neglect; 
for in no other periodical has there been so much done 
for American pomology. But we find it nineteen 
|| times mentioned in the list of pears. Kenrick is cre- 
dited in the description of thirty-one apples; and these, 
chiefly, of the newer varieties, in respect to which only 
Kenrick ought to have credit. 

We do not regard Mr. Downing as immaculate vpon 
this point; it is to be expected that a revised edition 
will be more scrupulously careful; but we have seen 
nothing which justifies the charge of general disregard 
of the credit due to the authorities to whom he is in- 
debted. And if there is a quiet assumption of original- 
ity pervading his pages, in things not original, let that 
man who has written a book without secret vanity, 
cast the first stone. 

In proceeding now to an examination of portions of 
| Mr. Downing’s book, our desire is to help and not to 
hinder. 

We shall, at present, confine our attention to the 
catalogue of apples and pears, for all other fruits of our 
/zone together are not of importance equal to these; 
and if an author excels in respect to these, his success 
will cover a multitude of sins in the treatment of small 
fruits, and fruits of short duration. Mr. Downing has 
shown good judgment in making out his list of varie- 
‘ties; his descriptions, for the most part, seem to be 
from his own senses; he has added many interesting 
particulars in respect to fruits not recorded before, or 
else scattered in isolated sentences in magazines and 
journals. 

But are his descriptions thorough and uniform? While 
-he has added materials to pomology, has he advanced 
the science by reducing such materials to a consistent 
form? If we compare ‘Mr. Downing’s descriptions with 
| those of Kenrick, or even of Manning, he excels them in 
If he be compared with classic European 
_pomologists, he is decidedly inferior, both in the con- 
ception of what was to be done, and in a neat, syste- 
matic method of execution. Indeed Mr. Downing 
does not seem to have settled, before hand, in his mind, 
a formula of description; sometimes only three or four 
characteristics are given. Downing sins in excellent 
company. There is not an American pomological 
writer who appears conceived even, of a systematic, 
| scientific description of fruits. European authors, de- 
cidedly more explicit and minute than we are, have 
never reduced the descriptive part of the science to 
anything like regularity. We do not suppose that there 
can be such exact and constant dissimilarities detected 
between variety and varieteis of a species, as exists be- 
|tween species and species of a genus. We do not 
|| think a description of fruits to be imperfect therefore, 











Every page through the book gives these || merely because it is less distinctive than a description 
various authors and works specific credit for their || of plants. 


But the more variable and obscure the 
peints of difference between two varieties, the more 
tl | scrupulously carefu! must we be to seize them. Where 


differences are broad and uniform, science can afford to 
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be careless, but not where they are vague and illusory. | 
We can approximate a systematic accuracy. But it | 
must be by making up in the number of determining | 
circumstances, that which is wanting in the invariable | 
distinctiveness of a few that are specific. | 

I. Downing’s descriptions are quite irregular and | 
unequal. Both his pears and apples are imperfect, but 
not alike imperfect. The descriptions of pears are de-| 
cidedly in advance of those of the apple. It would | 
seem as if the improvement which he gained by prac- | 
tice was very easily traced in its course on his pages. | 

Hardly two apples are described in reference to the | 
same particulars. With respect to color of skin, size | 
and form, eye and stem, he approaches the nearest to. 
uniformity. But with respect to every other feature | 
there is an utter want of regularity, which indicates | 
not so much carelessness as the want of any settled plan | 
er conception of a perfect scientific description. 

We will, out of a multitude of similar cases, select a | 
few as specimens of what we mean. Of the Pumpkin 
Russet, he says, ‘flesh exceedingly rich and sweet;” | 
but he does not speak of its texture, whether coarse or 
fine; whether brittle or leathery. Pomme de Neige— | 
‘flesh remarkably white, very tender, juicy and good, 
with a slight perfume;” but is it sweet or sour, or sub- 
acid, or astringent? No one can tell by reading the 
joint descriptions of the Red and the Yellow Ingestrie, 
what their flavor is, since it is only said that they are 
‘‘juicy and high flavored’”’—but whether the high 
flavored juice is sweet or sour, does not appear. ‘These 
are not picked instances. ‘They occur on almost every 
page of his list of apples. The Summer Sweet Para- 
dise is, of course, sweet, since we are three times told 
of it, once in the title and twice in the text. 
Sweet /’carmain also, is a ‘sweet apple” “of a very 
saccharine flavor.” Of course it is sweet. Nos. 67, 
68, 69, 74, 75, and very many more, are described with- 
out information as to their flavor except that, whatever 
it is, it is ‘brisk,’ or ‘high,’ or ‘rich’—forlorn adjec- 
tives unaffianced to any substantive which they may 
qualify. Sometimes the health of the tree and its 
hardiness are given, and as often omitted. 
its hardiness of bearing is mentioned, but oftener neg- 
lected. ‘The color of the flesh is given in No. 82, but 
not in 83; in 84, but not in 85; from 86—92 inclusive, | 
but not to the second 92, for the Bedfordshire Foundling 
and the Dutch Mignonne are both numbered 92. ‘The 
color of the flesh is not given in 93, 97, 100, 101, 103, | 
110, although the intermediate numbers have it given. 
Why should one be minutely described, and not all? 
We should regard it an ungrateful requital for all the 
pleasure and profit which this volume has afforded us to 
hunt up and display what, to some, may seem to be 
mere ‘ jots and tittles,” were it not that these, in them- 
selves, unimportant things mark decisively the absence 
in the author’s plan, of a style of description which 
pomology always needed, but now begins imperiously | 
to demand. And we are confident that a pomological 
manual, on the right design, is yet to be written. Our 
hearty wish is, that Mr. Downing’s revised edition may 
be that manual. 

Il. We are lead, from these remarks, to consider, by 
itself, the imperfect scale of descriptions adopted by all | 
our American pomological writers, upon which Mr. D. | 
has not materially improved. 

The description of the tree is very meagre or totally | 
neglected. Nothing at all is said of it in cases out of | 
the 174 apples numbered and described. The general | 
shape of the tree is given in but thirty-eight instances 
in the same number. 

The color of the wood is, usually, noticed in the ac- 
counts of pears; but in the account of apples in not one 
case, we should think, in ten. 

The peculiar growth of the young wood, in a great | 
majority of cases, is not noticed; but more frequently | 
in the pear than in the apple list. The least practiced | 
observer knows how striking is this feature of the face of | 
a tree. We do not remember an instance where the | 
buds have been employed as a characteristic. Are dis- | 
tinctive marks sO numerous that such an one as this can | 


| 
} 


|| noble criterion. 


The || 


1 logy. 
Sometimes | 


| 
| 
| 
1} 
| 


shoulder of buds, together with their interstitial spaces, 
form too remarkable a portion of trees to be absolutely 
overlooked in a book describing the “ fruits and fruit 
trees of America.” 

Equally noticeable is the almost entire neglect of the 
core and seed, as identifying marks. Once in a while, 
as in the case of the Belle Fleur, the Roman Stem, the 
Spitzenberg, and the Pomme Royal, we are told, that the 
cores are hollow. But neither among pears or apples, 
is the core or seed made to be of any importance. This 
is the more remarkable as being a decided retrocession 
|in the art of description. Prince, wisely following 
Continental authors, is careful in his description of pears, 
to give, and with some minuteness, the peculiarities of 
the seed. But Downing, injudiciously misled by, in 
this respect, the decidedly bad example of British au- 
thors, has, almost without exception, neglected this 
There is not another single feature, 
either of fruit or fruit trees, which we could not spare 
better than the core and seed. Not only may varieties 
be marked by their seeds, but they form, in connection 
with the core, important elements of diagnoses of guali- 
lies. A Long-Keeper, usually has a very small, com- 
| pact core, with few seeds. A highly improved and 
| luscious pear, not unfrequently is wholly seedless; 
| while fruits not far removed from the wild state abound 
| in seeds. Whenever a system of description shall have 
been formed, we venture to predict that the core and 
seed will be ranked at a higher value in it than any 
one other element of discrimination and description. 

The same neglect or casual notice is bestowed upon 
the /eaf. If anything about it isremarkable it is men- 
tioned, not otherwise: But is there a page of any book 
that was ever printed, that has more reading on it than 
'is on a leaf, if one is only taught to read it? Jt too, 
| is not only a sign of difference but very often of quality. 
Mr. D. has availed himself of this criterion in describ- 
ing peaches. Is it a legible sign only in the peach or- 
chard? He that is ignorant of these marks, and only can 
| tell one fruit from another, is yet in the a b c of pomo- 
Who but a tyro, on importing Coe’s Golden 
Drop, would not at once perceive the imposition, if 
there was one, the moment his eye saw a bud, or its 
shoulder? Van Mons learned to select stocks for his 
experiments, as well by the wood and bud in winter, as 
| by the leaf and growth of summer. In a large bed of 
| seedlings every experimenter ought to know by wood 
|and leaf what to select as prognosticating good fruit, 
|} and what to reject, without waiting to see the fruit. 
| Nurserymen of our acquaintance, without book, label, 
lor stake, can tell every well known variety on their 
grounds. One of our acquaintance never had a mark, 
label, stake, or register, of any kind upon his ground; 
| a culpable reliance on his ability to read tree-faces; for, 
'on his throwing up the business suddenly, his successor 
| fell into innumerable mistakes. It is just as easy for a 
pomolog ist to know the face of every variety, as for a 
| shepherd to know the face of every sheep in his flock, 
| Or a grazier every animal of his herd. 

III. Although the “ Fruits and Fruit Trees of Ameri- 
| ca’ professes to give the process of management only 
for the garden and the orchard, it ought to include, and 
| we presume was designed to embrace the essential fea- 
| tures of nursery culture. Every cultivator of fruit must 
| be a private nurseryman; he needs the same informa- 
| tion, the same directions as if he were a commercial 
gardener. He that designs planting an orchard ought 
to know the disposition of each variety of fruit tree, 
that he may suit the circumstance of hissoil, or provide 
for the peculiarities of a tree, as a farmer needs to 
know the peculiarities of the different breeds of hogs 
and cattle. With a large number of persons it would be 
enough to say of truits,—‘‘ superb,” ‘‘ extra-superb,” 
*¢ superlatively gra id,” ‘“‘extra magnificent ;” for such, a 
princely catalogue would answer every purpose. But 
such as have son : knowledge, and every year, we 
are happy to belie >», the number of such increases, ask, 
not the author’s b_ e eulogy, but a definite statement of 
all those special jualities on which such eulogy is 
founded. The exact taste of each variety of fruit should 
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be spared? The shape, color, size, prominence, and 


be studied in respect to soil; some, and but few, love 
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strong clays; yet fewer thrive upon wet soils; but 
some will, as the Sweet or Carolina June, which does 
well on quite wet soils; some refuse their gifts except 
upon a warm and rich sand; some, and by far the 
greatest number, love a deep loam, with a subsoil moist 
without being wet. The buds of some varieties escape 
the vernal frosts by their hardiness; some by putting 
forth later than their orchard-brethren. Some varieties 
thrive admirably by ground or root grafting, while very 
many, so worked, are killed off during the first winter; 
some varieties, if budded, grow off with alacrity, others 
are dull and unwilling; some form their tops with faci- 
lity and beauty; others, like many men, are rambling, 
awkward, and averse to any head at all. Some sorts, 
put upon what stock you will, have singularly massive 
roots; others have fine and slender ones. Every variety 
of tree has traits of disposition peculiar to itself; and in 
respect to traits possessed in common, even these may 
be classified. In every description there should be, at 
least, an attempt at giving these various nursery pecu- 
liarities. It cannot be done, as yet, with any conside- 
rable accuracy. Fruit trees have not yet been minutely 
studied. A florist can give you a thousand times more 
minute and special information in respect to the pecu- 
liar habits and wants of his flowers, than an orchardist 
can of his trees. Doubtless, it is easier to do it in plants 
which have a short period; whose whole life passes 


along before the eye every season, than in plants whose || 
very youth outlasts ten generations of Dahlias, Pansies, |; 


Balsams, &c. But that only makes it the more import- 
ant that we should be up and doing. Let no work be 
regarded as classic which does not take into its design 
the most thorough enunciation of all the peculiarities of 
fruits, and pomology will receive more advantage in 
ten years, that it could by a hundred years of rambling, 
unregulated, discursive descriptions. 

We have drawn our remarks out too long already; 
and must reserve other considerations for another num- 
ber. Weshall then give Mr. Downing a chance to 
pay us back in our Own coin, as we hope to give the 
description of some half-dozen apples, that we may by 
example develop our ideas of the method of describing 
fruits. The ability which Mr. D. has shown as a hor- 
ticultural writer, his industry in collecting materials for 
this, his last work; the skill which he has shown him- 
self to possess in describing fruits, give the public a 
right to expect that he will “‘go on unto perfection,” 
and if Mr. D. will adopt a higher standard and set out 
with a design of a more systematic description of fruits, 
every liberal cultivator in the land wiil be glad to put 
at his disposal whatever of minute observation he may 
possess, HENRY WARD BEECHER. 

Indianapolis, Ia., March 5, 1846. 











CULTURE OF FLAX. 


The culture of Flax is becoming a very important 
branch of agricultural pursuit. But a few years since, 
if a farmer sowed more than a bushel of flax-seed, un- 
less he was a very extensive farmer, he was considered 
by his neighbors as bordering on insanity. The great 
majority of farmers in those days, sowed but a few quarts 
of seed, with the view more particularly of raising flax 
rather than seed. It is now no uncommon thing for 
farmers to sow twenty, thirty and sometimes fifty bus els 
and upwards; and notwithstanding the flax is usually 
destroyed, the seed alone, as a general thing, pays as 
well and frequently better, than any other crop. The 
flax is considered of no value from the fact, that the 
expense of pulling, rotting, dressing and preparing for 
market, over balances its worth, and hence farmers have 
resorted to the most expeditious modes of getting rid 
of it, such as burning it, throwing it into wet marshy 
places, &c. I have recently had conversations with 
several farmers, who have for the last two years engaged 
quite largely in raising it, who assure me that if the 
flax is cut before it becomes “dead ripe,” by paying 
the same attention to it in curing it that is usually be- 
stowed upon the securing of hay, cattle will not only 
eat it readily, but are very fond of it, besides it keeps 





them in a very thriving, healthy condition. Those 
persons with whom I conversed, agreed in their belief, 
that the flax thus secured, is worth almost, if not quite, 
as much as the seed, 

I wish to mention another impertant fact in relation 
to raising flax-seed, which every farmer should know. 
Several farmers of my acquaintance, the past season, sowed 
flax-seed and barley on the same ground, and in every 
instance the yield of either kind, was as great as if 
sowed separately, besides flax and barley straw com- 
bined, makes very excellent fodder. By having proper 
screens, there is no difficulty in separating the flax-seed 
'from the barley. If, by sowing flax-seed and barley 
| together, twice the amount can be obtained from the 
| Same ground, is it not worth at least the consideration 
of every farmer? N. 


We have received several communications in refer- 
ence to the practice of growing flax and barley together, 
but know nothing of its advantages from personal ex- 
| perience. We were not aware that the seed of flax 
| would be matured while the stalk was in so green a 
| State as to be good for fodder; but it will be seen that 
| the above and several other articles speak of it as being 

valuable for this purpose when mixed with barley straw, 
and that at the same time a crop of seed is obtained in 
| connexion with the barley.—Eb. 











SHEEP—ESCURIAL AND ELECTORAL SAXONY. 


Are the Spanish Escurial and the Electoral Saxony 
| the same race of sheep? ‘This inquiry has been raised 
in my mind by reading an article entitled ‘*SAxon 
| SHEEP AND THEIR CROSSES” in the volume of the Cul- 
'tivator for 1844, page 350. In my ignorance I had 
supposed they were as distinct as any two races of Ger- 
'man and Spanish sheep can be. If they are the same 
' thing, as this writer seems to take it for granted, then 
all this flourish, which has been made about the supe- 
|riority of the pure Electoral Saxony Sheep, imported 
and bred by the late lamented Mr. Grove, is moonshine. 
|For there are men in the country who profess to have 
| the pure Escurials—and if it can be proved that they are 
| the real “simon pure” Electoral Saxons, Escurials 
| will be thicker than “hair on a dog’s back” before 
| 1846 is at an end—the simple reasons being, that Elec- 
toral Saxons are in great request and command higher 
prices. 
| I had supposed that the Escurials were to be found 
| Only in Spain and the Electoral Saxons only in Saxony 
| —and elsewhere, only as they have been imported from 
|these countries. I have supposed that an Electoral 
| Saxon sheep never was in Spain—and that the Spaniards 
| have no such variety—and I had supposed that the six 
| vartotion of sheep, which Consul Jarvis imported into 
| the United States, were only sub-varielies of the Spanish 
Merino Sheep—ail: excellent, and all in a great measure 
resembling each other. The Escurials were one of the 
six—and many have contended that they were not a 
whit behind any other—while all were similar, each 
had its excellencies and peculiarities. Will you, Mr. 
Editor, be pleased to show what light you can on this 
subject? INQUIRER. 


NoTE.—From the best accounts, the origin of the 
Saxon Merino Sheep, was 200 ewes and 100 rams sent 
by the King of Spain to the Elector of Saxony in 1765. 
They are said to have been mostly of the Escurial vari- 
ety, which are acknowledged on all hands to produce 
| the finest wool of any of the Spanish races, and were 
| particularly cultivated by the Spanish kings. The Elec- 
toral Saxon sheep have, according to their history, de- 
scended mostly from this Escurial stock. It is claimed 
|by some that they have been improved in respect to 
| fineness of wool, since their transfer to Saxony. Our 
own observation does not permit us to give an opinion 
on this point. It must be obvious, however, that the 
blood of the Electoral Saxon and the Escurial must be 
nearly the same, the former being only a lateral branch 














of the original stock. 
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DEPOT OF THE ROCHESTER C 





ITY MILK COMPANY.—(Fig. 32.) 








Office of the Rochester City Milk Co., } 

Rochester, Mureh 2, 1546. J 
LUTHER TUCKER, Esq.—In compliance with your 
request, I herewith transmit to you, a sketch of the 


Milking House and Depot, which our Company propose | 


to construct this spring, in this city, immediately on 


the banks of the Genesee river, near the centre of the | 


town, for the accommodation of one hundred cows, 
and for the sale of milk of the very best quality. 

The building is in the shape ofa —4. 
brick, 50 feet in length, and 25 feet in depth, and 20 
feet in height, with a rear building 175 feet long, and 


32 feet in width—built with a centre hall or arcade, 


twelve feet wide and twenty feet high, with windows) 
and ventilators in the tops, (as shown in the sketch,) to 
admit a free circulation of air, in the warm seasons of | 
the year. | 

On each side of this hall, there is a range of mangers) 
and stanchions for fifty cows—with troughs in front of | 
them, through which water is to be constantly running. | 


‘The floor is to be of clay, paved with flat stone, set | 


edgeways, in the rear of the cows, with a gutter one 
foot in width, immediately behind the cows; and be-| 
tween these gutters and the doors at the sides of the) 
building, there is an alley, five feet in width on each) 
side. 
and ahalf feet wide, seven feet high, and twelve feet | 
apart. Over the cows, between the hall and the sides; 
of the building, there are floors for the reception of the, 
winter fodder of the stock, capable of holding two hun-| 
dred tons of hay or corn fodder. 

‘The gutters drain into cisterns in the basement, and | 
trap doors in them let the manure down into carts, in| 
which it is drawn daily to the company farms in the vi- | 
einity of the city, where the crops are produced to sup-| 
ply the milch cows in the Depot. ‘The teams bring) 
down a load of grass or hay, and carry back in return, | 
% load of manure—it being cheaper to transport the 
feedl to cows than te cart the milk twice a day, from the | 
farms to the city. 

The front. of the building is occupied for an office, and | 
rooms for the sales of milk, ice-cream, &c., and the at- | 
tic for the lodging room of the men belonging to the 
establishment, while the cellar is used for roots, and 
milk room, and also a part of it for a small steam en- 
gine, employed to cut up and steam the food for the 
cattle, pump the water from the river to supply the 
reservoirs in the building, and to heat the stable in win- 
ter, by steam. | 


The front of | 


The doors for the entrance of the cows are three ||~ 





] In the rear of the office are the rooms for the milk- 
|| wagons, and sleighs, and adjoining these is the stable 
for the horses thatareu ed for di tributing milk through- 
out the city. 

The whole cost of the building is estimated at $2,500, 
‘including the engine, fixtures, &c. 

I wiil, if you desire it, furnish vou with a statement 
of the manner in which the establishment is to be con- 
ducted, and the method of keeping the cows, &c., &e. 

Truly yours, 
C. B. STUART, 
General Ag’t Rochester City Milk Co. 
P,S. The Rochester City Milk Company furnishes 
‘the citizens of Rochester with pure ani wholesome 
milk, at the following low tariff of pr ces. 
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To find the average, add the quantity taken in one 
month, and divide by the days in the month. 











FRUIT FOR COOKING. 
L. TucKER, Esq.—In an article at page 379 of your 
| December number, the writer who describes ‘*Com- 





||\stock’s Garden Apple,” falls into a very great error. 


|He says:—‘‘ It is generally supposed that for culinary 
‘purposes, fruit of inferior quality will answer; hence 
we see in works on promology, and in Nursery Cata- 
logues the division into table and kitchen varieties. The 
distinction to which he thus refers, ‘in nursery cata- 
logues,” &c., does not, however, mean any such thing. 
It refers simply to a distinctive character, and to a su- 
periority in quality for a specific object. In regard to 
pears, we have table and cooking pears, and the same 
as respects plums, cherries, and other fruits. So in re- 
spect to apples: many of the varieties of sweet apples, 
and others of acid or of an astringent character, which 
are altogether ill suited for the table, are found to be 
admirably adapted for cooking, and it is for their supe- 
rior qualities when cooked, and not On account of their 
inferior quality, that the term kitchen has been applied 
to them. Ww. R. PRINCE. 





Prince’s Nurseries, Flushing, Feb’y 8, 1846. 
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ed from any domestic animal a 
healthy offspring, in our rigorous 
climate, if the dam has been per- 
mitted to suffer the hardships of cold 
and starvation; therefore it will be 























wise if the sheep husbandman will 

















ICELAND SHEEP.—(Fig. 35.) 


EXcEPTING the dog, no species of domestic animals 
presents such remarkable variations of character as the 
sheep. What a contrast, for instance, is shown by com- 


paring the soft and beautiful covering of some of the | 
Spanish breeds with the hairy and shaggy fleeces of the | 


argali, the musmon, or some of the wild races of the 
Asiatic mountains! Again, a diversity no less striking 
is seen by comparing the small, light, smooth head of 
the Leicester, with that of some of the Tartarian, or 
the Iceland sheep; the latter in some instances carrying 
four or five, and even eight horns, of from a foot to 
more than two feet in length. 


In noticing Mr. Morrewv’s “ American Shepherd ” | 


last month, we gave a cut of a “‘fat-rumped”? ram. We 
now present a cut of an Iceland sheep, with three 
horns. ‘lhe number of horns constitutes the chief pecu- 
liarity of these sheep, though they are very useful in 
the country to which they belong, being hardy, and ob- 
taining their living in the barren and rugged parts of 
that island without attention from man. 


calculated for inferior fabrics. Some of our readers may 
recollect having seen for several years, one of this 


kind of sheep with four horns, at the farm of Mr. PREN- | 


TICE, near this city. 
We make another extract from Mr. MorRELL’s book | 
on the subject of | 


PARTURITION OR LAMBING, | 


‘The usual period of gestation with the ewe is five | 
months, or an average of 152 days. 

The proper time for parturition must be determined 
by circumstances, of which climate and locality are the 
most prominent, and these the flock-master must steadily 
keep in view. The month generally selected in the 
Northern and Middle States is May, the vicissitudes of 
the climate forbidding an earlier period, unless in in- 
stances where buildings are provided for shelter, the 
expense of which is greater than the majority of far- 
mers are willing to incur. 

The ewes during pregnancy should be disturbed as | 


little as possible, and every attention paid to the quan- | 
tity and quality of their food. Ewes, however, should | 
not be kept fat at this stage; indeed this state is inju- | 
rious, as it predisposes them sometimes to abortion; | 
but what is usually termed “good store condition” | 
should be maintained through the whole period of ges- | 
tation. Neither should ewes be exposed to storms and | 
cold during the winter and early spring months, but | 
thoroughly protected from both. It cannot be expect- | 








Their size is 
medium—their fleece thick, but rather coarse, and only | 


|| flock and master. 


always hold up to view the apo- 
thegm, ‘sothe dam, so the ofispring.’ 
There must be condition to sustain 
the mother in the trying hour of 
Jamb-birth; and like good condition 
is equally necessary to sustain the 
lamb subsequently, and impart to 
it sound constitution, size, and 
thrift. 

The field chosen for the ewes to 
fold should be dry, free from stumps, 
open ditches, and possess as level a 
surface as possible, as in little hol- 
lows ewes are liable to be cast, 
which is caused by lazily stretching 
themselves in sunny weather, when 
in a lying posture. In this situation 
they will often be found fiat on 
their backs and violently kicking 
the air, without the power of re- 
covery, until aided; and if unseen 
by the shepherd, death will follow 
sometimes in a few hours. 

3ut perhaps no field affords that 
smoothness of surface to prevent 
|| these too often fatal occurrences, and therefore the du- 

ty devolves upon the shepherd of passing leisurely over 
| every part of the field, several times during the day, to 

guard against them. But this duty must not be delayed 
until some of the ewes have dropped their lambs; he 
' must commence his career of watchfulnesss at least ten 

days before, for it is very common with ewes that are 

in over good condition to be found in this perilous situ- 
| ation some days before their time. 

‘<The lambs of fine-wooled sheep are extremely sen- 
sitive to cold and wet when they drop, and to guard 
||against exposure, the sheep-master must endeavor to 
anticipate storms, and place his flocks beforehand un- 
‘der shelters. These should be capacious, as the ewe 
| dislikes too much company at the time of parturition, 
| as will be noticed in her retiring often quite distantly, 
| if in a field from the rest of her companions, when the 
event is about to transpire. In such instances where 
no sheltering is provided, greater labor and vigilance 
must be employed, the presence of the flock-tender 
being constantly needed, with his bottle of warm milk, 
/and putting the more helpless in a large basket, lined 
with hay or straw, and bringing them before the fire 
for an hour or more, until animation is restored. When 
lambs are separated from their dams under such circum- 
stances, care should be observed not to have them 
wrapped or touched with anything that is offensive, as 
its scent, when very young, is the principal source of 
recognition by the mother. A clean blanket or woolen 
cloth will be best, if swaddling should be found neces- 
sary. 

‘‘Tf the season has been unpropitious for early grass, 
and consequently the keep during parturition too low, 
| the flock should have the run of two lots, which should 
adjoin, and the communication at all times kept open. 
The adoption of this course prevents the confusion inci- 
dent to changing the whole flock at once. 

‘¢ The number of ewes herding together at this im- 
portant period should not exceed one hundred, and a 
still less number will result advantageously to both the 
He should at all seasons keep before 
him the fact, that a few sheep kept together will do bet- 
ter than many, Which will be more particularly en- 
forced hereafter.” 








CurE For DIARRH@A.—A certain cure for this com- 
plaint is found in rice water. Boil the rice, take the 
water, make it palateable with salt, and drink it copi- 
ously while warm. We never knew this to fail. 
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THE CURRANT 
THER remarkable hardiness and productiveness of this 
truly valuable fruit, 
have induced most land- 
owners toneglect whol- 
ly all care and cul- 
ture of the bushes. In 
order to exhibit clearly 
the difference between 
good and bad manage- 
ment, we annex ex- 
act representations of 
the size of the fruit 
taken from two different 
bushes of the common 
red currant in the same 
garden. The smaller 
bunch was was taken 
from the old mass of 








larger was from asmall, 
vigorous, and well cul- | 


Fig. 36. 
tivated bush in rich ground. ‘The difference in size, 
should satisfy every one of the great loss sustained by a 
want of culture and attention. 








CULTURE OF FRUIT. 


At what period of his life shall a man plant fruit trees? 
Mr. TuckeEr—There is an old saying that 
He who plants pears, 
Plants for his heirs— 
an adage which in one sense is doubtless true, for short || 
lived indeed must be the pear tree that does not outlive || 
him why plants it; but the maxim intended to be con. | 
veyed by the proverb undoubtedly is, that the pear is 
so long in coming into bearing, that he who plants the | 
tree can scarcely expect to taste its fruit himself, and | 
consequently plants it solely tor the benefit of his heirs. | 
Now if this were strictly true it would afford no very | 





acquire. Several of them weighed over three, and one 
of them more than five ounces; the average weight of 
this pear, as seen here, or found in the New-York mar- 
kets, being scarcely two ounces. A friend, Mr. James 
Dixon, presented me some unusually fine specimens last 
October, one of which weighed three ounces; the ave- 
rage of the rest was but two ounces. 

These experiments, so recently made, if we had n? 
other facts to sustain them, would show that no man, 
who has strength and capacity to perform the opera- 
tion, need neglect planting or grafting trees from an 
apprehension that he shall not live to see their fruits 
himself; for here isan instance of a man, at the age of 
36, planting the seed of an apple of which he had just 
been eating; at 58 he grafts the tree with the Seckel 
pear, and at 60, finds it producing some of the finest 
| fruits of its kind that had probably ever been seen. And 
| in all this there is nothing that may not be readily ao- 
| complished by almost any person who earnestly ap- 

plies himself to the task. The cause of the ext:aor- 
dinary size of the fruit requires indeed a little expla- 





bushes, growing thick- || nation; and this may be found in part in the extreme 
ly; stunted, and without | fertility of the soil in which the tree stands, (the 
pruning orculture. The || pound having been highly manured for garden purpo- 


ses, for several successive years, frequently from the 
hen-house,) and partly by a certain degree of dwarfing 
that results from grafting the pear upon the apple, and 
from the constriction procuced by the sudden expansion 
of the graft at its junction with the stock, which ope- 
rates like a ligature in detaining a greater quantity of 
sap in the fruit branches. 

Nothing is more common than to hear a man at the 
very period of his life when he is best capable of doing 
the thing well—from 50 to 60—excusing himself from 
putting out fruit trees upon the plea that he is too old 
to be benefitted by it. The two following instances 
will show at how late a period of life a fondness for the 
cultivation of fruit has been practicaily manifested, 
and at how much later a period of life has been pro- 
longed, as ifin reward of the deed. 

An aged lady, in the adjoining town of Greenwich, 
not many years ago, planted a peach in her one hun- 
dredth year, and lived to eat the first fruit the tree pro- 
duced. The Rev. Mr. Cobb, of Braintree, Mass., set 
out an orchard at the advanced age of 77, and was 





just ground to refrain from planting, since there is more || 
forecast, and more benevolence displayed in planting a || 
tree for the benefit of one’s heirs, than there is in hoard- || 
ing up gold for them; for the tree will neither run nor || 
fly away, and if well selected and well planted, will | 
continue to bear fruit of great value, for many genera- | 
tions, without much after attention; while all experi-_| 
ence shows that too few of the heirs of the wealthy | 
have the skill to prevent gold from taking wings to) 
itself and flying away. Nor would it be very easy to} 
show that we are less bound to plant trees for our pos- | 
terity than our ancestors were to plant them for us, || 
since the obligation seems equally binding upon every || 
successive generation. {| 

But the following statement will show that the mus- || 
ty old proverb, in the selfish caution it was designed to || 
convey, is entirely without foundation. In the spring | 
of 1843, the writer of this article procured a large pear | 
tree, and grafted several choice varieties upon it, some 1 
of which bore fruit the succeeding year, and several || 
more the season that has just passed. In the same || 
spring a scion of the Seckel pear was spliced upon the || 
top of a young apple tree, three feet from the ground. || 
Finding the next season that the graft had acquired || 
about twice the thickness of the stock upon which it 
was growing, another small apple tree was placed 
along side of it, and united with the graft six inches above 
its insertion, in such a manner as to secure a firm union 
between the two trees. This precaution was taken to 
prevent the tree from breaking down when it should 
come into bearing. In May last, two years from the 
insertion of the graft, it was found to be in blossom, 
being then 5 feet 8 inches high. It produced 14 pears, 
four of which were accidentally destroyed; the remain- 





laughed at by his neighbors, who were much too wise 
to plant frees for posterity—he lived thirty years after- 
wards. These it will be admitted are extreme cases, 
and yet many not very dissimilar ones could easily be 
collected, were due justice done to the scattered indi- 
vidual enterprise of the nation. 

But however meritorious the humblest effort to im- 
prove and multiply the kindly fruits of the earth may be, 
and however great is our obligation to the many nurse- 
rymen and skilful horticulturists, as well as to the pri- 
vate individuals of our country, who have devoted their 
time and resources to the collection and dissemination 
of the valuable seedling fruits of our land, as well as to 


_the importation of the numerous chvice kinds from 


abroad, time only at present will admit of a passing al- 
lusion to the splendid achievments of the two greatest 
pemologists of this, or any other age; the late ‘Thomas 
Andrew Knight, of England, and Dr. Van Mons, of 
Belgium. ‘To the scientific and unwearied efforts of 
these truly great men, we are indebted for a great num- 
ber of the fruits, especially of the pear kind, now in 
cultivation. Mr. Knight pursued the direct mode of 
obtaining new varieties by cross breeding, from which 
process sprung those noble pears, the Dunmore and the 


'Monareh. Dr. Van Mons availed himself of that law 


of vegetable economy which disposes fruit, under cer- 
tain favorable circumstances, to a gradual improvement 
for several successive generations; a law which he 
seems to have been the first thoroughly to elucidate. 


| His method was to plant and replant the first fruit of 


young seedling trees, from three to five successive gene- 


|| rations. At every successive planting the trees came 
|| sooner into bearing—those of the fifth generation bear- 
| ing the third year, and nearly all of them producing 


ing ten ripened. These pears exceeded by more than || choice fruit. Beyond the third generation in the stone 
one third the size the Seckel pear is usually found to || fruits, the fourth in the apple, and the fifth in the pear, 
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trey were not often found to improve; the next move- || 


ment being generally a retrograde one, sometimes a re- 
turn even to the most indifferent kinds. 

Thus did this most indefatigable man go on planting 
and replanting, until having devoted the greater part of 
his life to the amelioration of fruit, his garden, many 
years before his death, contained of pears alone, more 


— 


| 
| 
| 
| 


than two thousand varieties, none of which were be- | 


low mediocrity, and many of them of surpassing excel- 
lence. In accomplishing this splendid achievement, he 
actually planted himself, and carefully examined the 
fruit of no less than 80,000 varieties. 


What a task for | 


a single individual, and what a rebuke for those who | 


never plant at all! To him we are indebted for 
splendid pears, the Beurre Diel, Beurre Bose, Dundas, 
Frederick of Wurtemburg, Queen of the Low Countries, 
and many others. What a debt of gratitude do we not 


those | 


owe to the successful cultivators of fruit generally, and | 
to those great benefactors of the human family, just al- | 


luded to, in particular! 
obligation by thoroughly opening our eyes to the good 
they have done us, and by availing ourselves without 
delay of the princely banquet they 


Let us evince our sense of the | 


have set before us. | 


It is now time to recur to the question at the head of | 


this article. ‘“* At what period of his life should a man 
plant fruit trees?” And will not my readers now agree 
with me that the period should only be limited by actu- 
al incapacity, and that we should continue to plant, to 


cultivate, and to improve, while providence lends us | 


strength to execute the task; never doubting that we | 


shall reap the fruits of our labor; and with the proud 
consciousness that if we have done something for our- 
selves, we have done far more for posterity, who will 
have cause to remember and to bless us. 


Port Chester, Jan. 3, 1846. Tu. CLoseE. 








THE FRUIT CULTURIST: 


ADAPTED to the climate of the Northern States, con- 
taining directions for raising Young Trees in the 


Nursery, and for the management of the Orchard and | 


Fruit Garden. THOMAS. 
Mr. 
and successful cultivator of fruits. 


tical knowledge and habitual accuracy, fully entitle his 


By Joun J. 


THOMAS is extensively known as an intelligent | 
His extensive prac- | 


observations to the respect and confidence with which | 


they are generally received. In the work before us, 


his objects have been to furnish useful directions to | 
those who may be little acquainted with the manage- | 
ment of fruit trees, to promote the culture of the best 


varieties, and by encouraging the adoption of a proper 
system, to increase the production of fruits, and render 


| stock itself. 


more certain the profits of their cultivation. The an- || 
thor has not intended in this case to furnish a large || 


work—it consists of 220 pages, 1&8 mo, divided 


into | 


two general divisions; the first containing twelve chap- | 
ters under the head of **GENERAL DIRECTIONS AND | 


PRACTICES,”’=—and the second, 


THE DIFFERENT KINDS OF FRUITS.” 


added a “‘ DESCRIPTIVE List oF FRUITS,” embracing | 


apples, pears, cherries, plums, peaches, nectarines, and || 


apricots. An attentive examination of the book only is 
necessary to satisfy those acquainted with the subject, 


twelve chapters, ‘ON || 
To these is | 


that it is well calculated to promote the objects for |, 


which it was designed. 
we present the following extracts on 


GRAFTING. 


“The great number of modes described in books, 
have tended rather to bewilder than to enlighten be- 
ginners; the following remarks, therefore, are more for 
the purpose of laying down reasons on which success 
depends, than for pointing out the peculiar modes of 
Operation, which may be varied according to con- 
venience, provided attention is given to the essential 
particulars, 

«“< Propagation by grafting differs mainly and essen- 
tially from increasing by cuttings, by inserting the cut- 
ting into the growing stock of another tree, instead of 
directly into the soil. The stock thus supplies the sap, 
as the soil does in the case of a cutting; and the graft, 


As applicable to the season, || 


| 


rt 
'a box, beneath the surface of a dry spot of earth, the box 
to be open downwards, and the grafts to be kept from 
‘contact with the earth by sticks across the inside of the 





; 








instead of making roots of its own, extends its forming 
wood downwards, through the inner bark, into the 
Hence there are two chiet requisites for 
success: the first, that the graft be so set in the stock, 
that the sap may flowupward without interruption; and 
the second, that the forming wood may flow downward 
uninterruptedly through the inner bark. 

** To effect these two requisites, it is needful, first, 
that the operation be performed with a sharp knife, that 
the vessels and pores may be cut smoothly and evenly, 
and the two parts be brought into immediate and even 
contact. Secondly, that the operation be so contrived 
that a permanent and considerable pressure be applied 
to keep all parts of these cut faces closely together. 
Thirdly, that the line of division between the inner 
bark and the wood, should coincide or exactly corres- 
pond in each; for if the inner bark of the one sets 
wholly on the wood of the other, the upward current 
through the wood and back through the bark, is bro- 
ken, and the graft cannot flourish nor grow. And, 
fourthiy, that the wounded parts made by the operation, 
be effectually excluded from the external air, chiefly to 
retain a due quantity of moisture in the graft, but also 
to exclude the wet, until, by the growth of the graft, 
the union is effected, 

‘1. The first requisite is best attained by keeping a 
keen, flat-bladed knife to cut the faces, and another 
knife for other purposes. 


«2. ‘The second requires that the jaws of the stock 
in cleft-grafiting, press with some force, but not too 


much, against the wedge-shaped sides of the graft. A 
stock one-third of an inch in diameter will sometimes 
do this sufficiently; but three-quarters of an inch is a 
more convenient size. In whip-grafting, the tongue 
and slit should be firmly crowded or bound together. 

3. * The third requisite is attained by close examina- 
tion, 

‘¢4. The fourth is accomplished by plasters of graft- 
ing-wax, and by the application of grafting-clay. Graft- 
ing wax may be made by melting together one pound 
of beeswax, two of tallow, and four of rosin.* It is 
spread, when melted or softened, on muslin or thin 
unsized paper, with a brush or spatula. It is some- 
times applied without plasters, in which ease it should 
be worked with wet hands, until it may be drawn 
out into ribbons of wax, which are wrapped round the 
part. In all cases it should be applied closely, so as to 
allow if possible no interstices, and covering cut or split 
surface otherwise exposed to the air. In cool weather, 
a lantern, chafing-dish, or hot brick, is necessary to 
soften the plasters before applying them. 

sé The annexed figures represent the two most com- 
mon modes usually adopted for fruit- 
trees; fig. 37, representing whip- 
grafting, which if well performed 
with the parts closely pressed (toge- 
ther, needs no ligature to keep the 
graft in its place; and fig. 3%, the 


common mode, or cleft-grafting, 
which except for small stocks, is 


generally found best and most certain 
of success. 

‘It is hardly necessary here to men- 
tion that propagation by grafting and 
by cuttings is to be performed early 
in spring before the buds swell;t and 

Fig 37. Fig.38. that the grafts or cuttings may be cut 
late in autumn or at any time during winter, provided 
the natural moisture is preserved until they are used. 
A convenient mode of thus preserving them, isto wrap 
or imbed them in damp, not wet moss; or bury them in 





| box.”? 








but 


* More wax and less rosin is less adhesive to ‘the hands, 
more expensive. 

+ Grafts, if kept in a cold place, in a dormant state, till the 
leaves of the stock are expanded, may generally be inserted with 
success, if of the apple and pear. Cuttings are used at various 
seasons of the year, in hot-house culture 
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SUPPORTS FOR TWINING ANNUALS. 

The annexed figure represents a neat and simple mode 
of constructing one of these 
supports. It may be used 
with a fine effect for such 
plants as the morning glory, 
cypress vine, and such de- 
licate twiners as_ readily 
ascend to a height of seve- 
ral feet. 

The centre pillar is made 
of wood set firmly in the 
soil, and furnished with 
short radiating arms at the 
top. From the ends of 
these, small wire chains 
are stretched in a down- 
ward direction and fastened 
at the bottom, by means of 
wooden or metalic hooks 
driven into the earth.— 
These chains may be cheap- 
ly and conveniently made 





Fig 39. 
with common wire worked into long links like those 
used by surveyors. 








FRUITS.-.--WINTER APPLES. 

Mr. Eprror—Permit me to lay before your numer- 
ous readers, some remarks on the most prominent winter 
apples cultivated in western New-York. It is well to) 
compare notes on this subject with other parts of our 
country. The growing of choice winter apples for the | 
market, has now become something more than a mere 
retail business. 

I first notice the Newtown pippin, from the fact that 
no fruit is oftener inquired for than this. Who has not 
heard of the wonderful crops of this apple gathered 
from the thousand trees of Mr. Pell, of Ulster county? 
The published statements of Mr. Pell’s success in grow- 
ing this fruit, has no doubt been quite beneficial to the 
community at large; but at the same time has had the 
tendency to lead many into error in regard to it. There 
are two varieties of this apple, the yellow and the green; | 
neither of which have succeeded well in this section 
of country, or in the western States; both are of supe- 
rior flavor, and valuable for their long keeping qualities. 
With us it is not very productive, and the fruit being 
very liable to be affected with black spots or canker, 
renders it unsightly and unsaleable, and is now but little 
cultivated. 

Baldwin, sometimes called the Red Baldwin Pippin. 
A noble fruit, and well worthy of extensive cultivation. 
It combines all of the essential qualities, which go to 
constitute a superior fruit; fine rich flavored; fair size; 
fine appearance; productiveness; long keeping, and not 
subject to black spots or canker. ‘This apple is exten- 
sively cultivated near Boston, where it is esteemed very 
highly. It more taan sustains its high reputation here. 
December to March. 

Boston or Roxbury Russet. Deserves a place in every 
good collection, succeeds admirably in the west, very | 
productive, always fair, and is inferior to no other for | 
long keeping. This and the golden Russet, are near 
allied to each other. The last named is the smallest. 
The Boston Russet has become so popular that it is| 
now extensively counterfeited. Not however after the 
manner of making wooden nutmegs; but many of our | 
fruit growers sell all sorts of russets under this popular | 
name. 

Rhode Island Greening. One of our most productive | 
sorts, often producing wonderful crops. The writer | 
has often taken six and seven barrels from a Single tree. 
Few sorts are more profitable than this. Many have 
set out large orchards of this variety. The Fall Pippin 
and several other sorts are often called by this name. 
The true Rhode Island Greening never becomes yellow; 
out is of a dark green color, and at maturity, of a light 














The fruit is of first quality, but not equal in 
flavor to some others. November to March. 

Esopus Spitzenberg. This fruit always commands 
the highest price in the market. Its superior rich fla- 
vor, together with its beautiful color, renders it a fa- 
vorite for the desert. It is not quite as productive as 
some other sorts, yet, on the whole, yielding an average 
crop. It is extensively cultivated in Western New- 
York, and in the western states. More valuable than 
any other variety of the Spitzenberg. Nov. to March. 

Seek-no-farther ; of which we have three distinct va- 
rieties, all highly esteemed. The Westfield Seek-no- 
farther, as described by Downing, isa well known New- 
England variety; a productive and popular fruit. Dec. 
to February. 

Russet Seek-no-farther, very much resembles the above 
in shape and appearance, but is nearly covered with a 
thin russet. Somewhat extensively cultivated in Niaga- 
ra county. Productive, and will keep somewhat longer 
than the first named variety. Dec. to March. 

Red Seek-no-farther; often known as the Red Gilli- 
flower; a very superior fruit, supposed to be a native 
of western New-York. Fruit of medium size, form 
very round, the eye and crown nearly of the same size; 
skin of a fine orange yellow, nearly covered with a fine 
brilliant red, approaching to dark crimson on the side 
next the sun; and dotted with dark russet dots, which 
are much more prominent on the shady side of the fruit. 
Stalk three-fourths of an inch long, set in a rather nar. 
row, funnel-like cavity. Calyx nearly closed, set in a 
wide, shallow, smooth basin. Flesh yellowish white, 
crisp, of avery agreeable acid, rich, brisk flavor. The 
tree is a fine grower, and very productive. Nov. to 
February. 

Lady Apple; a beautiful little apple of fine, rich 
flavor; a favorite among the ladies for the desert. Not 
much cultivated, although productive; yet too small 
for profit. ‘So small,” saysa lady, ‘that it would 
take a cart load of them to make a bushel.”” December 
to April. 

Pomme Grise, or Canada Gray Apple, a fine gray rus- 
set, below medium size, and of rich flavor. There are 
two varieties called by this name. ‘The smallest is the 
true one; very productive, and a first rate desert fruit. 
Highly esteemed in Canada, and cultivated with great 
success in Niagara county. Dec. to March. 

Detroit Red, or Detroit Black Apple. An apple of 
exalted merit, supposed to have originated at Detroit. 
Fruit of large size, often very large, generally with 
prominent uneven ribs. Some specimens quite flat, 
others rather oblong, large at base and eye. Skin fine 
crimson, becoming much darker when fully matured. 
Stem three-fourths of an inch long; ealyx mostly 
closed, set in a wide and shallow plaited basin; flesh 
white, stained with red, crisp, juicy, and of a very agree- 
able, moderately acid flavor. Oct, to January. This 
fruit has become exceedingly popular wherever known. 
It commands a high price, and finds a a realy sale in 
the market. it is much larger than the Esopus Spitzen- 
bergh, and its striking appearance commands attention. 
The tree is not a very vigorous grower, but is very pro- 
dyctive, and well worthy of more extensve cultivation. 
This fruit is widely different from the Red Winter Cal- 
ville, or Calville Rouge, or from several other varieties 
of the Black Apple, which are sometimes called by this 
name. 

‘Tallman Sweeting. This fruit so much admired in its 
own New-England, has gained but little credit in emi- 
grating to the west. It is inferior in flavor and often 
insipid. With the swinish multitude however, it is 
held in high repute, and its productiveness renders it 
worthy of cultivation for feeding stock. 

Ambrosial. The popularity of this fruit has now 
passed away. Some years since, a brother nurseryman 
and myself were the favored recipients of a few scions 
of this noted fruit. The friend that gave them us had 
just received them from a friend going into the western 
country; had informed our friend that it was an apple 
of superior merit; indeed there was none better. We 
felt grateful for the acquisition, and as it was without 
name, at the suggestion of our friend, we gave it the 


green. 
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! 
above name, as an ear mark, for the time being. Years | 


rolled on, and at length our waiting eyes beheld the | 
fruit; a small, one-sided, greenish white apple; as hard | 


as a chip, and the juice pretty good vinegar, without 
the process of fermentation. We felt somewhat wrathy ; 
called on our friend for an explanation, and he calli- 


ed on his worthy friend to explain, who having now | 
come to the conclusion that ‘honesty is the best poli- 


ey,” confessed the whole truth of the matter. He had 
cut the scions from a bundle of trees which he found on 
the boat, not doubting but it would prove to be superi- 
or fruit. Nothing more than petit lareeny. 

B. HopGE. 








CULTURE OF THE GRAPE. 

THE GRAPE requires a deep friable soil, and an ex- 
posure in accordance to the class to which it belongs, 
the foreign varieties alone requiring a_ particularly 
warm location. No fruit will admit of such plentiful 
manurings as this, provided it be properly applied, and 
the produce of fruit will be thereby immensely in- 
creased, and those who say the development produced 
is in wood without fruit evince great ignorance. De- 
composed vegetable or animal manures, and above all 


the blood of cattle from the butcher's stall, plentifully | 


and frequently mingled with the earth ata short dis- 
tance from the main stalk of the vine, will cause a de- 
gree of vigor and productiveness that will astonish all 
who have not witnessed their effects. In regard to 
pruning, the American varieties simply require such 
thinning out during the winter, as is necessary to pre- 
vent the branches injuring each other by contact, and 
the removal of such weak spurs as are immature and 
imperfect; but no fear should be indulged that the vine, 
if in a good soil, is not capable of maturing its fruit on 
any extent of branches it may naturally produce, as 
among the most productive vines found in Carolina, 
there are many instances where a single vine covers an 
acre. Summer pruning is only called for in locations 
where the vines are confined in too narrow limits, and 
then but very partially, as any considerable pruning 
will cause the fruit to turn black and fall off, and even 
eutting off the leaves will prevent the maturity of the 
fruit, as they are the conductors of the essential nutri- 
ment from the atmosphere to the fruit and to the whole 
plant. The foreign varieties, being natives of a much 
milder climate, require considerable prunings, and but 
a moderate proportion of the vigorous shoots should be 
allowed to remain, it being necessary in this case to 


CHITTENDEN COUNTY (VT.) AG. SOCIETY. 


THE directors of this society have offered 325 premi- 
ums, and appropriated for the payment of them about 
$750.00. They have adopted a new feature in the 
award of premiums—that no one man shal] receive more 
than one premium on the same class of animals or ar- 
ticles presented—but if entitled to a second premium 
jin the class, he shall have a certifieate or diploma to 
'that effect, stating and setting forth the fact—but the 
| premium shall be paid tothe man who presents the next 
best articles or animals in the same class. This will 
render the competition much more active, and a far 
greater variety will be presented. The premiums also 
will be much more widely seattered over the county, 
and cannot be concentrated ina few hands. 

Another new and most important of all measures is 
the offer of a premium to every member—in thie gift 
of a copy of the * Agriculturist,” or **The Cultiva- 
tor,” to any member who will reeeive it, on his pay- 
| ing $1 25 instead of $1, to the funds of the society— 
thus putting into the hands of every member, a paper 
‘richly worth one dollar, by his paying twenty-five 
cents extra to the society. Among the whole number 
|now on our list, amounting to between 400 and 500, 
| only 50 decline the offer; and most of these, not because 





: 
|| they object to the plan, but because they have made 


| tion of the farmers of the Green 


substitute skill and artifical culture in order to remedy | 


the inappropriateness of climate. ‘The most delicate 
foreign varieties do not succeed in this latitude except 
under glass, but in that way they ripen well and are 
exceedingly productive. Won. R. PRINCE. 








FLAX 

Ir isa matter of surprise to me that gentlemen of 
enterprise and capital, do not engage more extensively 
in the manufacture of fabrics from this article. Large 
quantities aré annually raised im this (Seneca) county 
exclusively for the seed. The straw, after the seed is 
thrashed out, is left to lie and rot in the fields; but little 
or no account is made of it asa manure. The yield of 


Seed is from eight to twelve bushels per acre, and the || 


price is generally one dollar per bushel, which must be 
a poor compensation, considering it is so heavy a drain 
upon the fertility of the soil; but could they obtain an 
equal additional amount for the stalk, the crop might 
be a profitable one. Numerous articles, such as twine, 
cordage, ropes, bagging, ticking, sacking, and various 


kinds of cloth for summer clothing, might be manu- 
facturéd! ftom flax, which would wear twice as long as 
cotton; besides it would be helping the farmers in their | 


immediate vicinity, who in return would help the 
manufacturer, 


Tyre, Dec. 31st, 1845. 


ASON SMITH. 


\| 
||} a Communication in reference to this pump, from the 


|| appeared before, but it was unfortunately mislaid. 
‘| it has heretofore been represented {o be. 


{ 
| 
} 
| 
1} 
| 





| previous arrangements for their agricultural reading. 

| Our number of members las been more than doubled, 
‘and we hope still very much to increase the list before 
| our show, on the first day of October next. As we get 
/our papers ata redueed price, our funds for premiums 
are rather increased than diminished by the operation 
|of this plan, which meets with favor everywhere. 
| Would not this be a noble plan, in its praeticai effects, 
| to be adopted throughout the land, by every agricultu- 
| ral organiza ion? L. G. BINGHA™, 
Prest C. C. Ag. Society. 

| Williston, Vt., March 13, 1846. 

| Accompanying the above, we received the Society’s 
| Prize List for 1846. The premiums are all paid in cash, 
/and though small, are so arranged as to draw out an ex- 
| tensive competition; and we shall be surprised if the 
| Spirit awakened by the engergetie and judicious efforts 
| of this society does not draw together a larger coilec- 
Mountain State at its 
|next exhibition, than has ever béfore been convened 
| for any useful purpose. Its premiums consist of 16 on 
| horses, 40 on cattle, 65 on sheep and wool, 9 on swine, 
34 on field crops, 32 on horticulture, 28 on farm imple- 
ments, and 107 on household and other manufactures. 











SELF-ACTING PUMP. 





In our last volume, pages 245 and 246, we published 


, inventor, Mr. Erastus W. E__tswortH. Since then 


|| we have received frequent inquiries in regard to the 
|| operation, &c. 
ja letter received sometime since from Mr. ERastrvus 


‘The following interesting extract from 


| EttswortnH, the father of the inventor, would have 
It 
| will be noticed that the invention has proved itself all 
The well 
known character of the Messrs. ELLSworTH justifies 
the most implicit reliance on their statement: 

‘¢Mr. Howard will no doubt be gratified to learn, that 
| the Self-acting Pump, which he saw in operation in my 
, door yard last summer, has not failed, but for a day 
when it was interrupted by accident, to perform its task 
| to raise all the water which the well furnishes. It now 
| supplies water for twenty head of cattle daily. 

‘* To test its power (o elevate water above its station, a 

| lead pipe was attached to the discharge pipe, and carried 
to the top of the barn near by, and raised to the height 
| of forty-nine feet, above the water in the well. At 
that height it played a jet of about four feet higher, 
evincing a power much greater than had been antici- 
pated. Indeed, the invention has more than met the 
most sanguine expectations regarding it.” 
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COLMAN’S EUROPEAN AGRICULTURE—PART V. 

In matters of a practical nature, this number is, as we 
have before intimated, decidedly superior te any that 
has preceded it. 

Mr. Colman proposes to arrange his observations un- 
der three great divisions, to wit: arable farming; breed- 
ing and grazing; and dairying. He does not intend, 
however, to give “specific and exact directions in de- 
tail for the cultivation of every crop, and for every de- 
partment of farm management.” * * * ‘My prin 
cipal object,” he observes, ‘‘is to point out in Euro- 
pean agriculture such circumstances of difference be- 
tween it and our own as may serve for the improve- 
ment of the agriculture of the United States, and to give 
such an account of the modes of management which | 


prevail abroad, and which have been sanctioned by long | 


practice and experience, as may facilitate their adopt- 
ion, as far as the circumstances existing among us would 


render their adoption eligible.” He admits that every || 


country must practice modes in some degree peculiar to 
itself, owing to the variation of climate, facility for 
procuring manures, price of labor, value of products, &c. 
** At the same time,” says Mr. C., “the general prin- 
ciples of agricultural practice are every where the same; 
and these with the various modifications which they 
may be expected to assume under different degrees of | 
civilization, or different degrees of improvement in 
sciences and the arts, and their general and special || 
application cannot be too fully discussed and illustra- 
ted.’ * * * «We may learn much from those who 
cultivate better, and from those who do not cultivate || 
so well as ourselves. There is little hope in anything | 
so far as great improvement is concerned, for the man | 
who implicitly follows any guide whatever. He must 
exercise his own reason, experience, observation, and 


judgment, in the application of rules which may be || 


laid down for his direction.” 
The Soil.—Under this head it is remarked that «the 


farmer’s whole business so far as cultivation is concern- | 


ed, lies with the soil; and upon the soil, and the skill | 
and intelligence with which he manages it, must depend || 
his success.”?> Mr. Colman does not assent to the posi- | 
tion of “‘ some scientific persons that the principal, if 
not the only use of soil is for the support of the plant, | 
and that the food of the plant is derived wholly from | 


the atmosphere.” Yet, in conclusion, he says—‘‘that || 


plants receive a large portion of their nourishment | 
from the air, does not admit of a doubt.» He does not | 
allow much credit to the “notion that plants receive a 
large portion of their nourishment through their leaves.” 


As before remarked, however, he admits that the at- | |] 
mosphere contributes essentially to vegetation, but, he || 


says,—‘* 80 far as any practical use whatever is to be 
made of the fact, we must consider this nourishment as 
received through the roots, and consequently through | 
the medium of the soil in which these roots spread | 
themselves, and the manures by which it is enriched. 
The soil, therefore, as the basis of all vegetation, is the | 
great object of the farmer’s consideration.” 


THEORIES OF THE OPERATION OF THE SolLt.—The 


subject of this chapter gives occasion to speak of chemi- | 


eal analysis, to which reference has been made in a 
preceding number, He remarks—‘‘ The common pro- 
perties of soil may be distinguished by the eye or the 
feel, with persons of experience and practical observa- 


tion; but chemical examination may often be of the | 


highest importance in detecting the presence of some 
mineral ingredient, by which the cultivation of par- 
ticular crops may be hindered or wholly prevented.” 

* * * «« What portion of the soil is abstracted for 
vegetable food is not yet determined; and it is a singu- 
lar fact that though analytical chemistry has demonstra- 
ted that certain mineral substances are taken up in the 
organism of plants, and are essential in composing their 
structure, and has proceeded to calculate the actual 
amount in pounds’ weight abstracted by the growth of 


crops of a particular quantity, it has never yet, by an| 


analysis of the soil before the planting, and as exact an 
examination after the crop has been removed, deter- 


mined the loss in such case. Why this has not been 
done, or whether it be beyond the power of chemical 
analysis to accomplish,—extraordinary as is the degree 
of perfection to which the science has been advanced, 
must be left to others to answer.” 

The theory of Decandolle, in regard to the exuda- 
tions or excrementitious matter of plants, by which the 

soil was supposed to be unfitted for the production of 
the same species, Mr. Colman thinks is now generally 
abandoned. But the necessity and advantage of a rota- 
tion of crops, is fully admitted both by practical and 
scientific men, and there seems to be no doubt that a 
particular crop exhausts the soil of certain elements 
essential to its production; but adds Mr. C., “it would 
| be extremely interesting if the fact of such exhaustion, 
||} and its extent, could be more particularly determined 
|| by achemical examination of the soil which has been 
| cultivated.” 
| Mr. Colman alludes to the theory of Liebig, that the 
|mineral ingredients which are found in the ashes of 








|| plants, and which are carried off when the products are 
| removed, require to be returned either artificially or 
| naturally —*‘ that the land being suffered to rest, or ap- 
| plied to a different production, the ordinary influences 
|of air and moisture in decomposing the rocks of the 
| soil, will renew the supply of these mineral elements 
| which have been removed.” He thinks that the expe- 
_riments to which this has led, and which are now go- 
ing on, must shortly determine this matter, and greatly 
simplify the processes of agriculture. 
To show that the advantages of chemical analysis 
may be overrated, a quotation is given from the noted 
|chemist, Boussingault: ‘Chemists of great talent,” 
| (says Boussingault,) “‘ have made many complete analy- 
|| Ses of soils noted for their fertility; still, practical agri- 
|| culture has hitherto derived very slender benefits from 
|| labors of this kind. ‘The reason of this is very simple; 





| the qualities which we esteem in a workable soil de- 
|| pend almost exclusively upon the mechanical mixture 
|| of its elements; we are much less interested in its che- 
_mical composition than in this; so that simple washing 
| which shows the relations between the sand and the 
clay, tells of itself, much more that is important to us, 
|| than an elaborate chemical analysis.” 

|| In regard to the proportion of lime which is essen- 
| tial to the fertility of soils for various crops, Mr. Col- 
||man refers both to Boussingault and Von ‘Thaer, and 
| also to an experiment of Payen, to show that that point 
| is not yet settled. In one of the extracts given from 
|| Von Thaer, it is stated that the richest argillaceous 
|| | soil that he ever analyzed, was taken from the bank of 
| Elbe. Of one hundred parts, four and a half were lime. 
| This soil it was said, “‘ was made to bear the richest 
|| crops, as eabbages, wheat, autumnal corn, beans, &c., 
| but every sixth year it was necessary to manure it 
|| thoroughly and give it a fallow.” In another state- 
, ment of Von Thaer’s referred to, he says—** The richest 
|land lever analyzed, and which was taken from the 
|| marshes of the Oder, contained 193 parts in 100 of 
humus, 70 of clay, a little fine sand, ond an a'most im- 
perceptible quantity of lime.” 

Mr. C. next quotes from Boussingault, who cites the 
analysis of ‘‘ one of the most fertile soils iu the world,” 
to show that the proportion of lime, if indeed its pre- 
sence is actually required in the soil, is much smaller 
than some have thought essential. The analysis re- 
ferred to is that of the soil of Tchornoizem, which em- 
braces an extensive district in Russia. It is stated to 
have been the opinion of Mr. Murchison, that this land 
‘¢js a submarine deposite formed by the accumulation 
of sands rich in organic matters. It is (says Boussin- 
gault) the best soil in Russia for wheat and pasturage.” 
The analysis was made by M. Payen, who found the 
soil to contain— 
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PT SE iccacas ccekeeseses 6.95 
(containing 2.45 per cent of azote.) 
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| Alumina, ........-.cecececeees -- 11.40 

Oxide of Iron,........... oseences. Dee 

Lime, ..... 64600% jeneseneseeses, ae 

Magnesia,.ccccccccccsccccccsccese 1,22 
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Alkaline chlorides,..........e06.. 1.21 
Phosphoric acid, a trace. 


LOG oc cccess 1.24 


100.00 ” 

In relation to the above facts, Mr. Colman remarks— 
«It is a little remarkable, judging from the analysis 
here given, that not only is the quantity of lime ex- 
tremely minute, but even the phosphates, deemed so 
essential and indispensible to success, are also absent.” 

Mr. Colman declares, that though he is desirous of 
encouraging scientific investigations, the known re- 
gults of which he cannot but admire, yet he deems it 
proper to exercise caution in our assumptions. ‘ We 
are very apt,” he says, “‘to exclaim in the extacy of 
the Grecian philosopher in the successful investigation 
of an interesting problem, ‘I have fuund out! I have 


found out!’ when, with all the apparent and flattering | 


loosening of the strings, the gordian knot remains as | UP and let it take its own course, without dragging. I 


firm as ever. ‘The processes of nature must all be sim- 
ple enough to the Great Mind which established them, 
but that is not the human mind. 





‘To compare a rush | 


light to the sun, would fail infinitely short of express- | 


ing the difference between them.” 
(To be continued) 





THE POTATO DISEASE. 


Mr. TuckeER—I am much pleased with the ‘ estab- 
lished facts’ presented by Professors Kane, Lindley, 
and Playfair, in their report on the potato disease in 
Ireland, as stated by you in the March number of your 
valuable periodical. And believing that they are cor- 
rect, and that they will greatly subserve the cause of 
humanity, and that all possible light upon this subject 
is desirable, I am led to inquire how they arrive at 
their conclusions. Ist. Why do ‘they suggest its 


io ith rld, oudy, ungenial weather of || _. : “ 
connection w! the cold, cloudy, u _— ro" | sillon, Ohio, some thirty samples of wool. 
the past season” in Ireland, unless, being atmospheri- | . 


cal, it affects the unripe vines in that kind of weather? 

2d. Why do they conclude that ‘the potato is not 
affected in a warm, dry, sunny country,”” unless by ad- 
mitting that the vines are only exposed in a cold, un- 
genial climate? 

3d. How do they conclude that ‘‘potatoes planted 
early in the season are more healthy than those planted 
later,”? except by admitting that the vines of late unripe 
potatoes are more exposed to the disease? 

4th. Why is it that “the crop has suffered less in dry, 
elevated, sandy districts,” unless ‘‘the natural warmth 
of the soil”? matures the potatoes before the time of the 
appearance of the disease, or rather, prevents its appear- 
ance? 

5th. How is it that ** late varieties are more affected 
than early ones,” unless by being exposed while imma- 
ture, to the disease in ‘‘cold, cloudy, ungenial weather?” 

6th. How do “‘they disprove the opinion that the 
disease affects old varieties more than new,” but by ad- 
mitting that it affects all varieties when the vines are 
in a state to receive it? 

Thus the “ established facts * of these eminent profes- 


rors confirm the suggestion, in another page of the same | 
number, to plant all varieties as early as possible, thus | 
And we are happy in| 


anticipating the fall disease. 

stating that there is, in this region, a general determi- 

nation to do this the coming season. K. HAVEN. 
Shoreham, Vt., March 12, 1846. 
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Frew farmers know or appreciate the value of this | 


article as a manure. 
they are worth at least one shilling per bushel, while 
our ash carts are gathering them up in exchange for 


Applied to the young corn crop, | 


|| 


1} 
| 


trinkets, which do not nett the farmer more than six | 


cents per bushel. How long will it be before the far- 
mer will awake to his own interest? 


JASON SMITH. 








| vinced of their great value. 


| 


BARLEY AND FLAX GROWN TOGETHER, 
L. Tucker, Esq.—Mr. George W. Baker put into 
my hands, the other day, the February number of your 


' paper, the **Cultivator,” in which was inserted on page 


57 a piece written by G. W. B. on the subject of my 
raising barley and flax together. Mr. Baker did not 
receive his information from me, and is therefore, in 
some respects, erroneous as to matters of fact. I hasten 
to correct the errors. It did not oecur to me last spring 
to try the experiment of sowing barley and flax to- 
gether, till I had sowed all but one acre. I then bought 
me one bushel of flax-seed, and on the acre which I had 
not sowed, | put on three bushels of barley, and from 
six to seven quarts of flax-seed mixed together, and 
sowed the remainder of the bushel of flax-seed on a 
numver of acres more, even when the grain had come 


had $15 worth of flax-seed from the bushel sowing; as 
to the acre in question, [ judged that I had fifty bushels 
of barley and about six bushels flax-seed. My crop 
was all harvested together, therefore cannot be so par- 
ticular, but the farmer who wishes can learn by exper- 
iment. One idea I will add, that if farmers will 
sow about five or six quarts of flax-seed to the acre 
with their oats for horse feed, they will not need to 


'visit tamarack swamps to obtain medicine for horses; 


all will be right in a cheaper way. In cleaning up the 

grain, if you wish to keep the flax-seed with the grain, 

a thin board must be substituted for the lower sieve in 

the fanning-mill, otherwise the flax-seed will be left in 

the tail-box. Gaius STEBBINS 
Lebanon, March 13, 1846. 





SAMPLES OF WOOL, &C. 


WE have received from Mr. THcmMAS NoB Le, of Mas- 
With the 
exception of samples from four bueks purchased in the 
fall of 1844, of the Saxon stock imported by the late 
H. D. Grove, the specimens sent are all from a stock 


| which Mr. Noble has kept for several years, and which 


were Originally derived mostly from the stock of Messrs. 


| Dickinson & Wells, late of Steubenville, Ohio. On 


examining and comparing the samples, we agree with 
Mr. Noble, that “there is no necessity of going to 
Saxony for fine wooled sheep.” In relation to his 
flock, Mr. Noble says—*‘I began the winter with 1,600 
head, and though our feed was very scanty in conse- 
quence of the unfavorableness of last season, yet they 
are in fine order, and there has not been one death. 
When the summer comes around, should you wish it, I 
will give you the cost of keeping per head, the deaths 
per cent, the per centage of lambs raised, the quantity 
of wool sheared by each sheep, the selling price of the 
same, &c. 

‘I shipped my last year’s crop of wool to Liverpool, 
but it did not answer my expectations. The home mar- 
ket is best. 

“IT am about establishing a flock of sheep on the 
prairies of Illinois. I sent out 900 (850 ewes and 50 
wethers) last summer. So far they have done well, and 
if the experiment succeeds it is my intention to make 


it a large flock—say 10,000.” 


We should be pleased to receive Mr, Noble’s account 


| of the produce of his flock, &e. and hope he will fur- 


nish it. 
THE WHEAT Crop. 


Mr. Noble says—‘‘ Wheat so far looks well. I sow 


/nearly all mine with a dril/, believing it much the best 


plan. I hada machine made which sows six rows at 
once, and is a very efficient article.” 
ARTICHOKES, 


Mr. Noble has for several years cultivated artichokes. 
and he says—‘‘I am this season more than ever con- 
While every other crop 
was nearly destroyed by the ungenial season, [drouth] 
they were but little affected.” 
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SILK CULTURE. 


WE learn that at a late meeting of the American Ag- | 


ricultural Association, Col. Clark read a valuable paper 


on the subject of the production of silk in the United | 


States. He argued that the advantages of cultivating 
silk in Europe and this country are altogether in our 
favor. 
season—in Europe it was only accomplished by artifi- 
cial heat. ‘The time of feeding in this country is 31 
days—in Europe 45. The expense of preparations, 
&c. is much less in this country than in Europe. There 
every thing has to be done under cover—here the worms 
succeed best with shelter just sufficient to protect them 
from the hot sun, and the rains. 
Mr. Van Epps, who it is said, has lately become director 
to the largest silk establishment this side the Alleghanies, 


made some remarks showing that the progress of the | 


silk-culture in the United States has been more rapid than 
is generally supposed. 
stated in 1840 there were raised in Maine 211 Ibs. of 
cocoons; 1844, 815; and in the following States: 


1840. 1844. 
New-Hampshire, .....ccccccccsscese 499 1,100 | 
Ee 10,990 
Massachusetts, ....ccccecccsccccces 1,741 37,690 || 
EE a 1,140 |! 
Commocticont, ...ccssccccocsccccees 14,588 176,210 | 
BOW UGIE, govecercccccccevevecsee Agden 6,340 
WAG -JORNT, cpcanecsescevecessece 4,906 5,200 
Pennsylvania, ..2. secs ccocccceeess 44,262 33,110 
nes dacgepeewensccevonee GIRO 458 
PE cickccedbessosencooseses Eee 8,530 
CO Seer rr 7,720 
North Carolina,.....cccccccccseees 3,014 8,050 
GOUT CaPGtIe,. c cccccccccccccoces S000 6,930 
‘Tennessee,..... Kaeeeeenyonpepeges. Geet 25,090 | 
GME, coccccccovesaccceceses . ae 5,810 | 
EE es 4,250 | 
Te itibibs+eeceneqnenetiorecesenes MEE 31,500 | 


Total in 1844, 333,277 lbs. equal to 30,000 bushels of | 


eocoons, which would employ 25 reels for six months. 


geerene a —— Sn 





ORANGE CO. AG. SCHOOL. 


We learn that several farmers of the town of Mont- | 
gomery, Orange county, N. Y., have formed an associa- || 


tion for the purpose of establishing a school under the 
name of «¢ Orange County Scientifie and Practical Insti- 
tute.’ Mr. JAMES DARRACH has been engaged to 
furnish instruction by lectures and otherwise, in the 
natural sciences—particularly in vegetable and animal 
physiology, chemistry, &c.—showing their application 
to the purposes of the farmer. The different members 
constituting the association are each to receive a certain 


number of the pupils, whom they promise to instruct in| 
branches of agriculture and the_ 


‘‘all the practical 
manual operations of the same; and also to watch over 
their morals and habits, in the same manner that they 
would their own children, for their permanent good.” 

The practical knowledge which will thus be imparted 
to the pupils, can hardly fail to be important—they 
will be able to see how far the suggestions of the labo- 
ratory will be borne out by actual experiment. We 
annex the following extract from a private letter, on 
the subject of this school, received from F. J. Berts, 
Esq., of Newburgh: 

“ Their system is in one respect, to me, quite new; 
and I should think would prove of great practical value. 


I refer to the provision for having the scholars board || 


with the members of the institute, from whom they are 
to receive instruction in all of the practical duties of 
the art. Where, as in the case of this institute, the 
members are all intelligent practical farmers, who take 
such an interest in an improved state of agriculture as 


to enter into an association like this, and who stand | 


pledged to carry out and test the accuracy and truth of 
the teachers’ suggestions by actual careful experiments, 
it seems to me that the student will be more thoroughly 
taught than he could be by experiments upon a “ model 
farm: and he will derive the still greater advantage 


Here the hatching of eggs is done by the spring | 


At the same meeting, | 


According to the T'ribune, he | 


| work, it is declared that *‘one may without fail disco- 


of instruction in the mysteries of household economy. 
Success in agriculture must depend upon the economi- 
cal use of the farmer’s means, and the agricultural 
|| student who finds no place in his course of study, for 
|| economy as an essential part of his education, will find 
‘(| himself more of a theorist than a farmer, when his 
|| studies are concluded. 





In the practical farmer’s family 
| he will learn how to economise his time, his money, 
| his manures, and in fine, all of his means.” 

| We invite attention to the advertisement to be found 
in this number. 








« COWOLOGY.” 


WE have received several inquiries in relation to a 

| Treatise on Mileh Cows published in France by M. 

| Francis Guenon, and a translation of which, by N. P. 
Trist, has appeared in the Farmer’s Library. 

| It is claimed that this treatise ‘* discloses infallible 


‘| signs for determining the milking properties of Neat 
| Cattle. By the aid of the knowledge imparted in this 


| ver, even in a calf of a few months old, whether it will 
| make a good milker, and is, therefore, worthy of being 
| reserved for the dairy.” 
The “infallible signs’? alluded to, are certain curls 
(or “quirls”’?) of the hair called “‘escutcheons.” By a 
| strict observance of the position and extent of these 
|| ‘natural marks,” it is asserted that “the quality and 
|| quantity of milk which any cow will give, the length 
|| of time she will continue to give milk, &c., &c., may 
'| be accurately determined.” 
| The treatise is accompanied by numerous diagrams 
illustrative of the “ escutcheons,”’ which, in the opinion 
| of the author, indicate the precise qualities and value 
‘| of the different classes of cows. ‘The variation of the 
curls or escutcheons, have been made the basis of an 
arrangement by which all cows are embraced in eight 
several classes, each class having two sub-divisions. 
| M. Guenon assumes to give the exact number of “litres”? 
'||of milk which are yielded by cows of all these classes 
| and divisions. 

It is impossible to furnish such a description of the 
| ‘eseutcheons” as would afford the reader a definite idea 
of them, without the diagrams; and to copy these, 
|| might be deemed an infringement on the copy-right of 
|the American publishers. Those therefore who wish 
| to obtain a more particular knowledge of the work, are 
‘| referred to the Farmer’s Library. (See advertisement.) 
'| We have but a word to say in reference to M. 
|| Guenon’s *“ Discovery.” It is known to every man of 
| observation, that the quantity of milk or butter that may 
| be afforded by any cow in a given time, depends so 
/much on contingent circumstances, that “accuracy” in 
|| foretelling the qualities of cows must be out of the 
| question. We have had no opportunity of ascertaining 
|how far the application of M. Guenon’s rules would 
|| show them entitled to consideration; but so long as the 
<¢quantity and quality of milk, and the length of time a 
'|eow will continue to give milk,” are dependent on the 
/natare and quantity of food, the temperature in which 
the animal is kept, her quietude, and the management, 
| in all respects, to which she is subjected, we know that 
“natural signs”? ean be only general, not particular and 
‘¢ infallible” guides. 











CHEESE DAIRYING IN WINTER. 


Col. T. S. MEACHAM, Of Pulaski, N. Y., called on us 
/one day in February last, and informed us that he was 
‘then using the milk of 95 cows for making cheese. 
|The making of cheese at this season of the year is an 
/experiment not before tried, to Col. M’s knowledge; 
/but with his complete rooms and apparatus for warming 
/and drying, he feels pretty confident of success. The 
milk, he thinks, is richer at this season than in summer, 
‘| and will, he supposes, produce cheese of better quality. 
| He is now, he informs us, erecting a spacious hall for 
|| curing his cheese, which when finished, will be 150 feet 
| long and 18 feet in width. Col. M’s farm consists of 
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about 1,000 acres, 500 of which, he states, are in grass. |} early blower; one of the first flowers which announces 
He keeps 120 head of cattle, 97 of which are cows. He|| spring: 
made last year 30,000 pounds of cheese, 20,000 lbs. of ** Fair handed Spring unbosoms every grace; 
which he sent to New-York at one time and sold for 6! ag — avd cect dog oo — Orat ; 

: . ’ a q 7 ie daisy, primrose, violet, darkly blne 
to 7 eae ga on oe ~ mind — on hay and And polyanthus of unnumbered dyes.”’ , 
er a eee oe segue ne eee aren oes The double white and blue European Violets are now 
his farm last year. He prefers giving each cow a half ie Mleom. The Geived tk Gellatetaite feacrant. tat @ 
bushel of carrots per day. He saved from his grass . weer ‘6 i iis 


] short duration: 
grounds last year, 300 bushels of grass-seed. 2 
* The trembling violet, which eyes 
The sun but once, and unrepining dies.’ 


Then we have the thick Jeaved Saxif.age with ils pur 





J 








GARDEN OPERATIONS FOR APRIL. ple flowers; the stem changes every year into root. 
| reeeee The foliage of this species is very handsome. 
“Spring! the year’s youth, fair mother of new flowers, The Ornamental Flowering Shrubs contribute but 


New leaves, new loves, drawn by the winged hours, 
Thou art returned.”’ 
THIS month opens to us a busy season for Gardening 
Operations. In the month of April, we have frequently 





little to the embellishment of the garden. Of the few 
| in blossom, we may enumerate the Corchorus; although 
a native of Japan, it is one of the hardiest shrubs we 


very delightful summer-like days, which cause the buds have; it displays its bright yet low doubie blossoms to- 


: . . rard: > last t onth i gre: yrofusic 
to expand, as it were, by magic; and every fine sunny | " “ge no ; . bP 0a 8 mod pore ae = = ~ 
, . : yntinues owe , > Le: . 

day, accelerates the progress of vegetation, and is ex- || 27% Coplnues In Hower untl autumn ~~ ow 
wood is a pretty shrub; the flowers are yellow, and ap- 


tremely api to remind us of the beauties of Flora. 
Now, as there is a peculiar pleasure in viewing rare and || pear before the leaves. It has the yp Ame ie large 
beautiful flowers implanted in the breasts of most of us, || =“ pes ae taal o me. agpantin . peeks — = 
80 is there in others also a love of cultivating them, and | = f grey a te ee ee — ¥ 
‘training them up in the way they should grow.” \| * - _ sal ey eoapnengs — , a 
y dil : : ; | NorrE.—In my last communication, in the quotation, 
The beginning of this month is the proper time to || «Though lifeless,” &c.—for inverting; read, * invest. 
cormence work in the garden. Let every border and | ; 
flower bed be dug and neatly raked. If there is an| 
edging of box, it should be neatly trimmed; box edgings | 
may still be planted if this work has not been attended | 





ing every Spray.” 
Westchester Co., March 14th, 1846. 


to last month, which is the proper time. The month | FINE WOCLED SHEEP IN CHITTENDEN CO. VT. 
of April is peculiarly suitable for propagating by cut- | nen 





tings. This month is considered the best for planting WITHIN the past two years quite a number of the far- 
out Evergreens, but shrubs of all kinds and herbaceous || mers of Chittenden county, Vermont, have established, 
planis may be transplanted in all this month. Give); on a larger or smaller scale, fine flocks of sheep, mostly 
Dahlias a gentle heat in the hot bed, or bring them for- || Merinoes. These sheep are now found in Charlotte, 
ward in pots or boxes in the house, to induce the break- || Hinesburgh, Williston, Colchester, Shelburn, and else- 
ing and shooting of the buds, each of which, cut off || where in the county. In Colchester and Williston are 


with a portion of the tuber, will becomea plant. Flow- || to be found Saxons, and in other places grade Saxons 
er-seeds may now be sown, the tender kinds not until || and grade Merinoes all over the county. In Williston 


the last of the monih. Plants in green-houses or par- | is now to be found the entire flock of Rambouillet Me- 
lors must now have constant air; want of a free circu- | rinoes, formerly belonging to D.C. Collins, Esq., of 
lation of air will cause the plants to spindle up, and|| Hartford, Ct. They are now owned by L. G. Bingham 
flower weakly. Such plants as require now more room They are a splendid and magnificent variety of pure 
may be shifted into larger pots, and kept shaded for a|| Merinoes, imported in 1840, Mr. Collins has never sold 
few days until they have taken fresh root. All other a full blood ewe until he sold the flock to Mr. Bingham, 
plants or shrubs in pots should have fresh mould added | Four of the imported ewes are still alive. Some have 
to the surface; remove dead twigs and leaves, and give | been destroyed while in the hands of Mr. Collins. All 
moderate waterings occasionally. Grafting may still|| are pure descendants from the imported ewes and old 
be performed. Repair the compost, or clay, of former || Grandee. All other Rambouillets in the country—ewes 
grafts, if it be cracked or injured. Search for and de- || —are grades, being produced by a cross of the pure 
stroy caterpillars nests, and exterminate insects of || Rambouillet Buck with the American Merino ewe. 
every description. But let us return to the flower A few days since Merrill Bingham, Fsq., of Corn- 
garden. wall, Vit., sold 110 full blood ewes to go to Williston, 
The beds still look gay with the bulbs that were in| to lay the foundation of two new flocks. 

flower last month; but these will soon disappear, and;, No better sheep can be found in Vermont than can 
be succeeded by the fragrance and beauty of the Hya- || now be found in this county; and some folks are begin- 
cinth and Narcissus. ‘lhe varieties of this last named | ning to colonise in order to establish other flocks. We 
bulb, are quite numerous; the Incomparable is the | hope to see the time when we can offer to the wool 
hardiest, and produces its bright yellow flowers the be-|; growing publie as great inducements to come here to 
ginning of this month. ‘This variety is the well known | buy wool or sheep, as can be offered by any county in 
pasche, or pans flower. || the State. 


Of the Hyacinth, there are some hundred varieties, || J presume you will hear more of the 110 ewes spoken 
of above about shearing time. They were purchased 


embracing a great variety of colors; their hardiness and ae 39- ad oP 
earliness of flower, offer a strong inducement to all | by Messrs. J. G. Chittenden, Thomas H. Confiela and 
lovers of Flora to cultivate them. They are of every || L. G, Bingham. Tora. 
shade of white, yellow, pink, red, crimson, purple ang) eee 
blue; they produce their deliciously flagrant flowers || COAL TAR FOR SEED CORN. 
early in the month, and the different varieties continue Mr. Epitor—It may be of service to some of your 
in bloom four or five weeks. Next in order we have readers to know that crows will not eat, or scratch up, 
the Tulip. The Tulip wants nothing but an agreeable | corn that has been saturated with coal tar. It does not 
prefume to render it the finest flower in the world. || prevent vegetation as the common pine tar does; is 
There are endless varieties of it totally differing from || mach less trouble to put on, and half a pint is sufficient 
each other, some of them blossoming from the last} 4 saturate a bushel if poured over it and well stirred. 
of this month to the middle of the next. For brilliancy It may be well to say, that coal tar can be obtained in 
of tint, and combination of all the different colors, the |, any of the cities, and is made at the gas works, and is 
Tulip surpasses all other plants of the garden. | most excellent to preserve out side wood work. Bryer- 





Of the Herbaceous plants now in flower, we have | field, near Hampton, Va., February a —: 
A, B. M’CLEAN. 


«The Polyanthus broad, with golden eye;” this is an 
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TO C>RRESPONDENTS. 

CoMMUNICATIONS have been received, since our last, 
from F. A. Wier, Horace Goodhue, A. B. M’Clean, F. 
Gillespie, C. Bryant, K., Wayne, F. Roys, A Subscriber, | 
Exordium, Richmond, Wm. Ansley, J. P., R. B., B., D. 
Rounds, W. H. T., J. M. Weeks, J. Sherman, Wm. 
Byers. 8.S.G, J. T. Grant, H., Rev. H. W. Beecher, 
K. Haven, Zea, Tota, Inquirer, James Jones, E. C. F., 
Gaius Stebbins, John Rankin, Wm. Bacon, G., G. P. 
Waldo, C. Easton, A Subscriber, J. S. Pettibone, C. E. 
M°’C., J. J. King, Germanicus, G. D. W. Elwood, A. 
H. Halleck, S. N. Hawes. 

Books, PAMPHLETS, &c. have been received as fol- 
lows, since our last: 

Notes on the Iroquois, or Contributions to the Statis- 
tics, Aboriginal History, Antiquities and General Ethno- 
logy of Western New-York. By Henry R. Schoolcraft. 
From C. VAN BENTHUYSEN & Co. 

The American Journal of Science and Arts. By Prof. 
Silliman, B. Silliman, Jr., and James D. Dana. No. 2, 
for March, 1846. New Haven, tri-monthly, $ 5 a year. 
From the Editors. 

Vergennes Vermonter. From S. 

Transactions of the Ag. Society of New- 
ty, Delaware. From J. Jones, Esq. 

Proceedings of Clinton Cuunty (N. Y.) Ag. Society. 
From WILLETS KEESE, 

The New-York Dissector, a quarterly Journal of Me- 
dicine, Surgery, Magnetism, Mesmerism, and the collat- 
eral sciences; 


W. JEWETT, Esq. 





| 


| 
| 


MONTHLY NOTICES. 

Frvuirs AND FRUIT TREES OF AMERICA.—We are 
glad to see a sixth edition of this last work of Mr. 
DowNING, announced as just issued from the press. No 
better evidence of the estimation placed upon it by the 
public, need be desired, than that which is afforded by the 
rapidity with which successive editions of it have been 
called for. That Mr. D. has accomplished a work re- 
quiring immense labor and the most minute research, 
with great credit to himself and to his country, will 
not, we think, be denied by any candid and impartial 
judge, and we are gratified to learn that he is reaping the 
reward so justly due to his labors. 

NEW KIND oF WHEAT.—J. V. E. VEDDER, Esq., 
of Geneva, has brought to our notice anew kind of 
wheat which seems to possess superior qualities. Its 
origin, in Mr. V’s hands, was a few kernels which were 
lost from a package in passing through the post-office 
at Geneva. Mr. VERPLANCK Of that town sowed these 





few kernels and saved the produce. Last year, the 
quantity of seed was 13 lbs. and 12 oz. This was equally 
divided between Mr. Verplanck and Mr. Vedder. Mr. 
V. produced from his part (6 Ibs. 14 0z.) four bushels 
and one peck, by measure, weighing 64 lbs. per bushel. 


| It is of very superior appearance—the kernels large, 


'| white, and the skin very thin. 


The heads are of un- 


|'common length—some of them seven inches. The 
'| whole length of the stalk, including head, is in some 


Castle coun- || 


with the mysteries and fallacies of the | 


‘||a saddle of superior mutton, from Mr. J. M’D. 


Faculty. New-York—H. H. SHERWoop, M.D. 56 p. | 
octavo, $1 a year. 
Address before the Ontario Ag. Society. By Z. Bar- 


TON Stout, Esq. From the Author. 

Address at the Fair of the Hamilton County (O.) Ag. 
Society. By the President, J. W. Caldwell, Esq. Un- 
known. 

Constitution, By-Laws, &c. of the Westchester Ag. 
and Hort. Society. 

Belcher’s Nova Scotia Farmers’ Almanac, for 1846. 
From the Author. 


Schedule of Premiums offered by the Massachusetts? || 


Hort. Society, for 1846. The list is as follows: 


For Designs and Decorations,..... .. $200 00 
ey alawiaes egrets eteeee 500 00 
«* Plants and Flowers,........... 500 00 
“ Vegetables, ........--- ccooveene’ GPR 





$1,350 00 

Vermont Mercury, with an article on Wool Growing, 
by J. W. Colburn. J.S, PETTIBONE. 

Three numbers New-York Evening Post, with arti- | 
cles on the prices of wheat on the continent of Europe, || 
and on ‘*the weather.” 

The Morning Telegraph, with notices on Farmers’ 
Clubs. 

Proceedings of the National Convention of Farmers, 
&e. held at New-York, in connection with the Fair of 
the American Institute, 1845. 


|| saddle weighed 42 


instances, over five feet. 


NEw KIND oF PreAs.—Mr. Wm. MERRIFIELD has 
left us a sample of peas which are quite different in their 
appearance from any we have before seen. ‘They are 
said to be proof against the pea-bug or weevil which is 
often so destructive to peas. ‘They were entirely free 
from the insects last season, though other kinds culti- 
vated by Mr. Merrifield were attacked as usual. They 
are said also to be very prolific. We understand they 
were lately brought from Germany. 


FINE MutrtTon.—We acknowledge the reception of 
M’INn- 
TYRE, Of this city. It was from a half Cotswold and 
half South Down wether, only 22 months old; yet the 
4 pounds. We have tried the quality 
of this mutton, and find it excellent. If mutton of this 
quality could be generally produced, we cannot doubt 
that it would be preferred, by most people, to any other 
meat—while at the same time it could be produced at 
much less cost. Mr. M’Inryre breeds both the Cots- 
wold and South Down sheep, pure, and is in the habit 
of fattening wetbers of both these breeds. Last season 
he sent forty-two to Boston, which sold at nine cents 
| per pound dead weight. He has just sent over twenty 


|| more, which sold at the same price of the former. The 


| 
| 


THE FARMER'S DICTIONARY, a vocabulary of the tech. | 
nical terms recently introduced into Agriculture and Hor. | 


ticulture from various sciences, and also a Compendium | 
of Practical Farming; the latter chiefly from the works | 


} 


of Rham, Loudon, Low, and Youatt, and the most emi- | 


nent American Authors, with numerous illustrations. 
E:lited by D. P. Gardner, M. D. 
New-York. [Notice next month.] 

<< P.”—Thanks for your suggestion. We shall endea- 
yor to accomplish the object you suggest. 


Harper and Brothers, | 


two lots averaged from 25 to 30 pounds per quarter. 


| 

| SWEET AND Sour Appres.—Mr. J. E. Exxiortr, 
| of Clinton, N. Y., has sent us several apples of the kind 
usually called sweet and sour. In those sent, the divi- 
| sions between the sweet and sour portions, are very 
| distinctly marked by external ridges. The proportion 
of the sweet and sour parts, varies in different apples. 
In many cases, there are alternate strips or divisions, 
| each distinctly sweet or sour, over the whole apple— 
‘there being sometimes four or more of these divisions, 
We have several times seen this kind of apple before, 
it having first been brought to our notice at least twen- 
ty-five years since. But we have never seen or heard 
of but one kind having these peculiar qualities. The 
sour part is in appearance and taste a Rhode-Island 
Greening—in fact the apple would at first sight be taken 
for a genuine Greening, and were it not for the sweet 
portions, they would be considered identical. 


MUNIFICENT OFFER.—At a late meeting of the 
American Agricultural Association at New-York, R. L. 
Pell, Esq., stated that GARDNER G. HowLaNnpD, Esq., 
‘had offered the use of his fine farm of 300 acres, at 
Flushing, Long Island, with all its cattle and imple- 
ments, for five years, to be used as an experimental 
farm and such other purposes as might be desired by 
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the society. This, it is said, will render any aid from | 
the Legislature, for the establishment of an agricultural 
institution, by that association, unnecessary. 


SEED PLANTER.—We would call the attention of 
those wanting an implement of this kind, to the adver- 
tisement of LEwts’ Planter in this number. A cut and 
description of this machine will be found in our volume 
for 1844, page 199. We shall furnish a more particular 
description hereafter. 


Ho In Mr. WEEK’s Report on crops, on another page 
of this number, he speaks of the “‘male and female 
blossoms,” of wheat and cther grain. It may not be 
amiss to remark that the male and female organs of 
wheat are in the same flower; hence there are no ‘male | 
and female blossoms.” | 


INTRODUCTION OF THE ALPACA INTO THE U.S.—| 
An association has been formed in New-York for the | 
purpose of importing from Peru the alpaca. Several | 
thousand dollars have been raised and a committee ap- | 
pointed to carry the object into effect. Among the | 
contributors to the fund we notice the names of D. D.| 
Campbell, of Schenectady, who gave $600. Mr. Sheaf, 
of New-York, $600, and Dr. Wm. Terrell, of Georgia, 








expected to return with the alpacas in the course of | 


eighteen months. | 


RENSSELAER INSTITUTE.—The next term of this) 
Institute, will commence on the first Wednesday in May | 
next, 
this number, will appear in our next. | 


Dresden, informs us that he cultivates about sixty acres 
of Indian corn, and his crop averages about forty bushels 
per acre. 








\| 
$300. An agent isto be sent out this spring, who is || 





The advertisement, which was crowded out of || 





| 


1 


FOREIGN. | é 
eeccee '| much time and trouble. 
By the Hibernia, which arrived at Boston on the 20th | ———— 


They | 


of March, we have English papers to March 2d. 
contain but little intelligence of value in an agricultural 
view. The corn and provision trade is very dull, owing 


to the unsettled condition of the British tariff, and there | 


is no prospect of material improvement until that sub- | 


ject has been disposed of by Parliament. 


Sir Robert | 


Peel’s proposition, as mentioned in our last, will pro- | 


bably go into effect. The House of Commons had 
agreed, by a majority of 97, to go into a consideration 
of it. This is considered equivalent to the passage of 
the bill by the Commons, and the opinion is generally 
expressed that it will pass the House of Lords by a 
small majority. The past winter in England and Ire- 
land was remarkable for its mildness, 
suffering has already been experienced in Ireland in 
consequence of the ‘* potato disease,”? and much alarm 
is excited in various quarters from this calamity. 











CHEROKEE ROSE FOR HEDGES. 


Mr. AFFLECK, in the N. Orleans Commercial Times, 
recommends the Cherokee Rose for hedges. He states, 
that it has already been fully tried in Adams and Wil- 
kinson counties, Miss., where, to use his own language, 
—‘‘ there are scores of plantations completely and most 
effectually fenced in with this plant. No animal, whai- 
ever,” he continues, “ larger than a rabbit—and he mast 


Considerabie | 


creep cautiously—can pass under or through it, after the | 


fourth or fifth year, if it has been reasonably well at- 
tended to. 


It will even confine the negroes to the} 


plantation, or at least compel them to find egress at the | 


gates. It forms a beautiful feature in the landscape, 
with its rich glossy green leaves, summer and winter— 
and in the early spring is eminently beautiful, with its 
long pendulous wreaths of the whitest ot all roses.” 

In regard to cultivation, Mr. A. directs to break up 
the ground—* open a deep, wide furrow, and fill it with 
rich compost—throw a couple of furrows back and har- 
row effectually. At every 21 feet distance, open a hole 
with the spade, set in two or three, replace the earth, 





i] . 
, | of it.” 
Corn Crop IN TENNESSEE.—A subscriber, near |! 


| 
| 
| 
i} ————= 
| 
| 
| 


|| HEMP—Russia, clean 
|| $oVaFloO—water-rotted, F¥130aSiz0—Maunilla $150. 


press it down with the foot, and the work of plant- 
ing is done. Tend as you would a row of corn or cot- 
ton. The cuttings should be fifteen inches long, made 
from the shoots of last year’s growth—the stouter the 
better. They must be put fully two-thirds of their 
length in the ground.” 

Mr. A. states that four years with good care is suffi- 
cient to make a perfect fence. Whether this plant 
would suit the climate of this latitude, we are unable to 
say; ifany have tried it at the north, we should be glad to 
know the results. 


THE CLUSTER PEA. 

Mr. JoHN D. SPINNER, of Herkimer, writes as fol- 
lows: * We have a new kind of pea with us. A neigh- 
bor sowed three bushels, and the yield was 120 bushels. 
He calls them the cluster pea. ‘They are said to have 
been imported from some of the old counties. It is said 
there are from 30 to 60 pods on a vine.” 


i] 


|| 


FARMER’S SALES. 


N. C. Davis, of Lunenburg, Mass., suggests that for 
the purpose of facilitating sales—**the farmers of eacn 
town establish an Advertising Box, (perhaps similar to 
those used in some towns for posting town warrants, 
&c., only as much larger as the occasion may require,) 
in some public place in the centre village, where each 
farmer can make use of it by paying the small sum of 
ninepence or a shilling a year, which would doubtless 
pay the expense of making the box and taking care 
In this box he proposes should be advertised 
whatever the farmer wishes to dispose of. He thinks— 


| if every subscriber to the Cultivator would appropri- 


ate the small sum of twelve and a half cents for the 
above purpose, it would amount to enough in almost 
any town to bring this plan into operation.”” The plan 
appears feasible, and would, if adopted, doubtless save 


PRICES OF AGRICULTURAL PRODUCTS. 
New-York, March 23, 1846. 
COTTON—Upland and Florida, per lb., 6] to 83a9c —New Or- 
leans and Mobile, 7 to 93a10$c. 
BUTTER-- Western dairy, per lb., 12}a¢14ce.—Goshen, 16a 18c. 
CHEESE—Per |b., 7}as8se. 
| F LOUR—Genesee, per bbl , $5 50—Baltmore, Howard-street, 
| $5.12sa $5.25—Richmond City Mills, $6.50. 
GRAIN—Wheat, Genesee, per bushel, $1.20a$1.25—Rye, 82a 
$5e. —Corn, 56 |bs., 67a70c.—Barley, 64. 
per ton, $210—American dew-rotted, 


HAMsS—Smoked per |b.. 7}483 cts. 

BEE F—mess, per bbl., FsagFs. 25. 

LARD—63a7e. per |b. 

PORK—Mess, per bbl., $11a%11.50—Prime, $9.50. 
TOBACCO—Kentucky, per Ib., 23a7c. 


WOOL—( Boston prices.) March 18: 


Prime or Saxony fleeces, washed! OO TRisns4s:e 40241 cts. 

American full blood fleeces,.... ee 37a38 ‘4 
i three-fourths blood fleeces,......... 32a33 SS 
“ half blood a cssweeus 30a31 “ 


e > “ 
- one-fourth blood and common,.... 27a29 





LANGDON’S HORSE-HOE OR CULTIVATOR 
PLOW. 

cais useful and highly valuable article may be had of E. 

Comstock & Co., at the Albany Ag. Warehouse, 23 Dean-st. 

Two sizes—one for $7, and the other for $6. 








LEWIS’ SEED PLANTER, 
Manufactured by E. Comstock §& Co., Albany -fg. 
- Warehonse. 


HE above drill with several valuable improvements, making 
it beyond all question the best in use, will be ready for de- 
livery early in April. In this drill are combined the qualities of 
the ordinary machines, enabling it to plant all the small seeds, to- 
gether with carrots, parsnips, beets, peas, corn, beans, cotton, 
1emp, and indeed nearly all crops grown in drills. It is sim- 
| ple, and not likely to require repairs for a great length oftime. It 
may be drawn by a horse, or (as it runs easy,) may be operated 
by one man, or he may have the aid of a boy for using Ina garden 
or for short rows. Retail price $12.00. To dealers a liberal 
discount will be made. E. COMSTOCK & Co. 
April 3 
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NEW SEED AND IMPLEMENT WAREHOUSE, 


Genesee Seed Store and Agricultural Warehouse, No. 
10, Front-Street, Rochester, N. Y. 


Fe subscribers respectfully announce to the public, that they 
have opened the above establishment for the sale of GAR- 
DEN, FIELD, and FLOWER SEEDs, of all sorts,--Agricultu- | 
ral and Horticultural Implements, Machines, §c. _§c. 

They intend to have always on hand, a complete assortment of 
all the articles Wanted in this line by the Farmer and Gardener 
No pains will be spared to procure articles of the best quality No 
seeds will be offered but such as are undoubtedly fresh and genu- 
ine—raised in the best establisiments of this and foreign countries. 
The implements will embrace all the newest and most approved 
kinds, from the best manutacturers in the country. 

Fruit and Ornamental Trees. Shru»s, Plants, §c., will be fur- 
nished to order from one of the best establisliments In the country | 
—the well known Mount Hope Nurseries. 

The principal conductor of this establishment has had many 
years practical experience in the business, in Rochester ; and being 
well known to a large portion of the agriculturists of Western 
New-York, the undersigned hope, by devoting constant and care- 
ful attention.to the management of their business, to merit and 
receive a liberal share of patronage. Farmers and Others inte- 
rested, are requested to call at the Genesee Seed Store, or on 
their agents. RAPAIJE & BRIGGS. 

Rochester, April 1, 1846—1t. 

AGENTS FOR THE ABOVE. 
Messrs Elliot & Towsey, Syracuse ; 
Mr. Lawrence, Druggist, Geneva 
Messrs. H. O. Hays & Co., Canandaigua ; 
Joseph Osborn, Seneca Falls ; 
Johu Opdike, Waterloo ; 
Joseph Annin, Le Roy ; 
Messrs. Nickerson & Payn, Albion ; 
Wm. H. Peas, Buffalo. 




















MOUNT HOPE BOTANIC GARDEN AND NUR- 
SERIES, ROCHESTER. | 
Souru St. PAUL-ST, NEARLY OPPOSITE THE CEMETRY. | 


'P\HE Proprietors of this establishmeut offer for sale an unu- | 

sually large and fine collection of Fruit and Ornamental | 
Trees. Flowering Shrubs, Roses, Herbaceous Plants, Double Dah- 
lias, Bulbous Roots, Grape Vines, Raspberries, Strawberries, Goose- 
berries, Asparagus Roots, Rhubarb, Hedge Plants, Green House 
Plants. §c., §c. 

The collection of fruit trees comprises the most popular varie- 
ties cultivated, and have been grown with the greatest possible 
care to insure accuracy. 

The proprietors are practical, experienced nurserymen, and de- 
vote their entire attention to tie business. All the important ope- 
rations are performed under their inspection, Experience has tul- | 
ly proved that trees grown at this point, in addition to being free | 
from diseases, are better adapted to cold climates than those of any 
| 





other portion of the United States. 

The collection of Apples, includes several thousand fine trees, of | 
the famous new American Apple, the ‘* Northern Spy.’’ 

A large assortment of Pears of the choicest kinds are propaga- | 
ted on guince stocks, for garden culture, as dwarfs and pyramids, | 
and will bear the first and second year after planting. A lot, of 
extra size, for immediate bearing. are now offered. 

The collection of Ornamental Trees is large, and includes a few 
hundred of the splendid Pawlonia Impertalis. ‘The catalogue of | 
Roses embraces the most beautiful of the new varieties of the | 
several classes, hardy and tender. A choice variety are propaga- | 
ted as standards or Tree Roses, 4 to 6 feet high, very fine. Of 
Dowle Dahlias, the assortment is unsurpassed—including the 
finest show flowers introduced to this country, and many that were | 
imported last season, at 5 guineas each—a separate catalogue will 
be published in April. The stock of Green House Plants is very | 
extensive, aud includes the most beautiful new Pelargonium, | 
(Geranium) Fuchsia, camellia roses, calceolaria, verbena, cactus, 
&c. All are finely grown, and are offered at greatly reduced pri- | 

| 


ces. 
Trees and Plants packed in the best manner, and shipped to any | 
part of the country agreeable to order. 
Priced catalogues sent gratis to all post-paid applications. 
{>= Orders from unknown correspondents, must be accompa- | 
nied with a remittance or a reference. 
ELLWANGER & BARRY. 
Rochester, April 1, 1846—1t. 








POU DRETTE., 
[THE Lodi Manufacturing Company have on hand freshly manu- | 
factured poudrette, of the first quality, for sale in the city of 
New-York, at the following prices, viz: 
From one to six barrels, inclusive $2.00 per barrel. 
“seven and upwards, 1-75 - 
delivered in New-York, free of cartage and other expense. 

At the factory, on the Hackensack river, where vessels draw- 
ing eight feet of water may go, at the rate of $1.63 a barrel, or 
35 cents per bushel 

This manure is not only the cheapest and best in use, but also 
is less dangerous to use than some others. Two barrels or eight 
bushels will manure an acre of corn. Instructions sent gratts, 
with pamphlet when required. Letters (post-paid) addressed to 
the Lodi Manufacturing Co., 51 Liberty-st., New-York, enclosing 
the money, will be immediately attended to, or it may be obtained 
ey application at the office of the company. April 1—2t [2] 





| cents, 





FRUIT TREES. 


hr OR sale, a collection of fine Apple Trees, comprising 50 choicest 
sorts; also upwards of 200 distinct varieties of Pear Trees; 
also Cherries, Apricots, aud Plums. 

When the order comprises 100 trees, the prices will be for ap- 
ples, 15 cents; for pears on free stocks for standards, 30 cents ; 
ditto on quince stocks for dwarfs, 20 cents. For any less number 
than 100 trees in an order—apples, 20 cents ; pears, 37} cents; do. 
on quince, 25 cts.; apricots, 50 cts ; plums, 374; cherries, 37 
Apply (dy etter post paid) at the Fruit Plantation of Lloy 
N. Rogers, near Baltimore, to THOS. TURNER, Manager. 
April 1—2t. 





FARMS FOR SALE, 


OFFER for sale cheap, two good farms, of 150 acres each, 
with dairy stock, &c. The one which I occupy is in Ellis- 
burg, the other in Pamelia. OrlI will exchange them for a good 
farm of equal value, in a good and healthy location, from 3 to 6 
degrees farther south, a milder climate being desirable. 
DANIEL ROUNDS. 
Ellisburgh, Jefferson Co., April 1, 1846 —2t* 


NEW-YORK AGRICULTURAL WAREHOUSE, 


i aeons, Planters, and Gardaners will find the largest and 

most complete assorunent of Agricultural Implements of all 
kinds at this establishment, ever offered in the New York Market. 
Most of these implements are of new and highly improved pat- 
terns, Warranted to be made of the best materials, put together in 
the strongest inamner, of a very superior finish, aud offered at the 
lowest cash price. 

Among these implements are upwards of Frery different kinds 
of Plows, manufactured by Ruggles, Nourse & Mason, of Wor- 
cester, Mass., also in New-York—tfor the south as well as for the 
north; Harrows, of different patterns and sizes; Rollers of wood 
and cast iron, on a new principle ; Seed-sowers for all kinds of 
seeds, a recent invention; Cultivators, with different kinds of 
teeth; Horse Powers of wood or of cast iron, very strong and su- 
perior; Grain Threshers; Fanning Mills; Mills for grinding 
corn, &c., a new invention ; Corn Sheller, for hand or horse pow- 
er, the latter shelling 200 bushels of ears per hour ; Vegetable 
Cutters, will cut a bushel of roots for cattle in two minutes ; Hay, 
Straw, and Corn-stalk cutters; Scythes, Rakes, Shovels, Spades, 
Hoes,—indeed Field and Garden Toools of all kinds. 

Castings for the various kinds of plows manufactured in Wor- 
cester and New-York. 

Seeds for the Farmer and Gardener.—A choice assortment of 
the various kinds, such as improved Winter and Spring Wheat, 
Rye, Barley, Oats, Corn, Beans, Peas, Rutabagas, Turnep, Cab- 
bage, Beet, Carrot, Parsnep, Clover and Gruss seeds, and improved 
varieties of Potatoes. 

Wire-Cloths and Seives.—Different kinds and sizes constantly on 
hand. 

Fertilizers —Peruvian and African Guano, Bonedust, Lime, 
Plaster of Paris, &c. 

Frutt and Ornamental Trees and Shrubs.—Orders taken for 
these, and executed from a choice of the best nurseries, gardens, 
and conservatories in the United States. 

Horses, Cattle, Sheep and Swine.—Orders executed for stock of 
all kinds, to the best advantage. 

A Descriptive Catalogue.—This will be sent to any one gratis 
upon application, post paid, to the subscriber. It comprises nearly 
60 pages. and is illustrated with a great variety of wood cuts 

Agricultural Books.—A general assortment of all kinds. 

A liberal discount made to dealers. A. B. ALLEN, 

April 1—1t. No. 187 Water-street, N. ¥ 








PATENT AGENCY, AT’ WASHINGTON, D. C, 
ZENAS C. ROBBINS, 
Mechanical Engineer, and Agent for procuring Patents, 


V ILQ prepare the necessary drawings and papers for Appli- 
cants for Patents, and transact all other business in the line 
of his profession, at the Patent Office. He can be consulted on all 
questions relating to the patent laws and decisions in the United 
States or Europe. Persons at a distance desirous of having exami- 
nations made at the patent office, prior to making application for 
a patent, may forward (post-paid, enclosing a fee of five dollars) 
a clear statement of their case, When immediate attention will be 
given to it, and all the information that could be obtained by a 
visit of the applicant in person, will be promptly communicated. 
All letters on business must be post paid, and contain a suitable 
fee, Where a written opinion is required. 
Office on F. street, opposite the Patent Office 
He has the honor of referring. by permission, to 
Hon. Edmund Burke, Commissioner Patents ; 
Hon. H. L. Ellsworth, late *‘ Ka 
Col. H. H. Sylvester, Ch. Clk. Pat. Office ; 
H. Knowles, Machinest, Pat. Office ; 
Judge Cranch, Washington, D.C. ; 
Hon. R. Choate, Massachusetts, U. S. Senate 
Hon. W. Allen. Ohio ; 
Hon. D. R. Atchison, Missouri ; 
Hon. Willis Hall, New-York ; 
Hon. Robert Smith, M. C., Ilino.s 
Hon. S. Breese, U. S Senate ; 
Hon. J. J. H. Relfe, M. C., Missourt ; 
Capt. H. M. Shreeve, Missouri. 
April 1—1t* 
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DUTCHESS AGRICULTURAL INSTITUTE. 


HE summer session of this institution commences the first 

week in April, under direction of the subscriber, at the Wil- 

kinson Premium Farm, in the Western Valley of Union Vale, 12 
miles east of Poughkeepsie. 

The course of studies in this institution is such as to give every 
facility for acquiring a most thorough knowledge of scientific and 
practical agriculture, with the use of the best modern improved im- 
plements. Instruction in physics, with lectures on those natural 
sciences requisite to constitute a perfect agricultural educauon, 
will be under the care of teachers amply gualified. and of tried 
experience. A select Farmer's Library with numerous agricuiltn- 
ral papers and periodicals is als» provided for the generat benefit 
The labor performed by the students is under the immediate super- 
vision of the principal who superintends all tarm operations. 


A course of lectures will be delivered on each of the Domestic | 


Animals, commencing with 
skeleton will be at hand. 

The farm contains 220 acres of land, embracing a great variety 
of soil. The location is pleasant and healthful. The buildings 
are extensive and commodious, for such an institution ; the house 
106 by 30 feet. 

A conveyance runs regularly to and from Poughkeepsie, on 
Wednesdays and Saturdays, for the mail and passengers, and the 
general convenience of the institution. 

Students attend church at such places as their parents or guar- 
dians may direct. 

Students received during the whole season of farm work. 
year reckoning in each case from the day of arrival. 
received for less than one year, Fee for the year $200, 
cludes tuition, board, with beds and bedding, ws wshing, 
nary mending, fuel and lights. 

This Institution is under the patronage of the American Agri- 
cultural Association, the Farmers’ Club of the American Institute, 
and the Agricultural Society of Dutchess. 

For further particulars address the Principal and Director of 
Farm operations, Poughkeepsie Post Office, Dutchess County, 
New-York. JOHN WILKINSON. 


the Horse, during which a pertect 


the 


which in- 
and ordi- 


REFERENCES. 
Board of American Institute ; 
Board of the American Agricultural Association ; 


Rev. L. M. Vincent, New-York ; 
Jolin L. Mason, Esq., * ss 
ay “ce 


Prof. Cyrus Mason, 
John Van Wyck, New Hamburg, Dutchess County ; : 
Rev. Abraham Polhemus, Hopewell, “‘ 
Charles Bartlett, A. M., Principal Collegiate School Pough- 
keepsie ; 

Rev. H. G. Ludlow, Poughkeepsie ; 
Gen. Thos. L. Davies, President of the Bank of Po’keepsie; 
Wm. A. Davies, Esq., Pres. of Farmers’ and Manuf’s Bank; 
Heury S. Richards. Esq , Poughkeepsie ; 
Rev. S. Mandeville, La Grange. 

April 1— 





> 


ORANGE COUNTY SCIENTIFIC AND PRACTICAL 
AGRICULTURAL INSTITUTE. 
HE design of this Institute is to afford the most efficient means 
for the acquisition of a combined scientific and practical 
knowledge of Agriculture. 

A number of farmers residing in the same neighborhood in the 
town of Montgomery, from 7 to 9 miles west of Newburgh, having 
united under a written contract one with the other to become in- 
siructors to such pupils as may be committed to their care, through 
the nndersigned, their officers, present the Institute to the atten- 
tion of the public. 

Each pupil will be under the practical instruction of the member 
of the association with whom he may reside. 

The Scientific instruction will be under the care of Mr. James 
DarrRacnu, a graduate of Yale College, a gentleman of scientific 
attainments and in common with his associates, the holder of his 
own plow. 

This part of the institution will embrace most of the academic 
studies, Natural History, and principles of Agricultural Eco- 
nomy. 

The peculiarity of this Institute, which recommends it to pa- 
rents, is, that the practical instruction will be given by practical 
farmers whose duty and interest compel them to attend to the eco- 
nomy as well as the general management of a farm. 

It presents also the following features: family discipline and 
care ; constant companionship with the instructers; varied hus- 
bandry and soil which the pupils will be constantly directed to 
Observe and compare. In the neighborhood are places of worship 
within convenient distance for all to attend, Episcopalian, Presby- 
terian, Reformed Dutch, Scotch Presbyterian, and Methodist. 

TreRMs—§125 per annum for tuition and board, payable semi- 
annually in advance. 

Mail and other stages that pass over the Newburgh and Cehoc- 
ton Turnpike connect our places daily with Newburgh. 

This Institute will open for the reception of pupils on the 18th 
April. 

Enquiries and applications may be addressed to either of the 
undersigned at Coldenham, Orange county, N. Y. 

LINDLEY MURRAY FERRIS, Prest 

Samvet Warr, Jr., Secretary. 

References.—F rederick J. Betts, Esq., President of the Orange 
County Agricultural Society, John Caldw ell, Esq, Salisbury, 
Orange Co., A. B. Allen, Esg., Editor of the American Agricultu- 
rist, William Partridge, Merchant, New-York. 

April 1, 1846. 


No student | 


, Liborne. 








|}; continue the 


| others were raised by experienced growers; 


TREATISE ON MILCH COWS 


| peauisnep on the first day of April, 1846, a Treatise on Milch 

oWs, Whereby the quality and quantity of milk which any 
cow will give may be accurately determined by observing Natu- 
ral Marks or External Indications alone ; the length of time she 
will continue to give Milk, &e.,&c. By M. Francis Guenon, of 
France. ‘Translated for the Farmers’ Library, from the 
French, by N. P. Trisr. Esq, late U. S. Consul at Havana, 
with Lutreductory Remarks and Observations on the 

COW AND TUE DAIRY, 

by Joun S Sxinner. Kaditor of the Farmers’ Library, 
with numerous engravings 

[>> Priee tor single copies, neatly done up in paper covers, 374 
cents. Full bound ip cloth und lettered, 625 cents. The usual dis- 
count to Booksellers, Agents, Country Merchants, and Peddlers. 


illustrated 


Farmers throughout the United States may receive the work 
through the mails. ‘The postage on each copy will be about 7 
cents. By remitting $2, free of postage, We will send seven 


copies of the Work done up in paper covers. 


Country merchants visiting any of the cities can procure the 
work from Booksellers for those Who may wish to obtain it. 
Please send on your orders. Address 


GREELEY & McELRATH, Publishers, 
Tribune Buildings, New-York. 


April ie 


ROCHESTER SEED STORE AND WAREHOUSE 
FOR FARMING TOOLS, 


Nearly opposite the Market, Front-st., Rochester, N. Y-; 
BY JAMES P. FOGG. 


rYWHE co-partnership heretofore existing under the firm of B. F. 
Smith & Co., was dissolved on the first day of January, 1846. 
The subscriber having purchased the interest of Mr. Smith, will 
business as heretofore, on his own account 
The subscriber is well aware of the important relation which 
the seedsman holds to the whole farming community, and that 
upon his honor and veracity the crop and profit of a season in some 
measure depend, ‘The greatest care has been used in selecting 
the seeds offered at this establisiiment for the ensuing year, and 
they ean be relied upon as pure and genuine, carefully selected 
and raised from the very best varieties, and properly cured. 
Many kinds were raised in the immediate vicinity of this city, by 
Mr. C. F. Crosman, and under the inspection of the proprietor ; 
while those varieties 





| of foreign growth, which experieuce has shown are the best, such 


| as Cabbage, Cauliflowers, 
| Field Turnep, Scarlet Short-‘T 
nep Raddish, 


varieties of Garden and 
‘op Raddish, Scarlet and White Tur- 
Dwart and Early Peas, with twenty choice varie- 
tues of FLOWER SEEDS, have been imported by the subsceri- 


Brocoli, all the 


ber from the long established house of R. WRENCH & SONS 
| of London. 
FIELD SEEDS. 
Red and White Clover, Timothy, Barley, Seed-Corn, Italian 


| and Siberian Spring Wheat, Early June Potatoes, Marrowfat and 


other Field Peas, Rye-Grass, Orchard-Grass, Lucerne, &c., &c. 
VEGETABLE GARDEN SEEDS. 

A choice and select variety of Peas, Beans, Cabbage, Cauli- 
flower, Celery, Beets, Cucumbers, Melons, Raddish, Squash, 
Herb-seeds, &¢ 

FLOWER SEEDS. 
The collection of Annual aod Perennial Flower Seeds, containa 


many new and choice varieties, 
AGRICULTURAL AND HORTICULTURAL TOOLS. 
At the Ware-Room, adjoining the Seed Store, may be found 
an extensive and complete assortment of Agric ‘ultural and Horti- 


| cultural Implements, embracing almost every tool used in the cul- 
| tivation of the Farm and Garden. 


| Co.—Mount Morris, R. 


| Schenectady, 





SUPERIOR PLOWS 

The celebrated Massachusetts Plows, of three sizes. Several hun- 
dred of these Plows, have been sold in Rochester, and vicinity, and 
have given entire satisfaction. Also, Delano’s Diamond plow, Sub- 
soil and Side-hill Plows—The Gang-Plows—Two Horse Cnltiva- 
tors, for working summer-fallows, and getting in wheat. Corn 
Cultivators, Root-Cutters, Corn-Planters, Drill-Barrows, Hoes, 
Shovels, Scythes and Snaths, Garden-Rakes, Corn-Shellers, Straw 
Cutters, &c., &c. JAMES P. FOGG, 

of the and successor to B. F. Smith & Co, 
Agents for the sale of Rochester Seeds by the pound, §c. 


Buffalo, W. & G. Bryant—Batavia, L. Seaver—Lockport, L. H 
Marks & Co.—Albion, Nicholson & Paine—Brockport, A. B, 
Bennett—LeRoy, Tompkins & Morgan—Scottsville, Garbutt & 
Sleeper—Dansville, H. B. Williams & 
Turner—Canandaigua, L. C. Cheney & 
Palmyra, Hoyt & May—Oswego, C. & E. Canfield—Geneva, 
Hemiup & Cone—Waterloo, T. MecClintock—Auburn, Win, 
Hughes—Syracuse; Foster & Nott—Utica, J. E. Warner & Co., 
—Homer, Wm. Sherman & Son—Amsterdam, J. W. Sturtevant— 
D. L. Powell—Troy, J. Daggett & Co.—Ballston, 
E. W. Lee—Lansingburg, R. Harrison—Pittsfield. Mass., Isaae 
C. Cole—Springfie id, Benj. R. Blight—Westfield, Jessup & Co.— 
Hudson, W. & G. Storrs. 

" April Me 1346—2. 


late firm, 


‘ 
0.—= 


Son—Geneseo, | 


Rochester 


—_—_— -—— 


PL OWS 
sale at the 
Cultivator for Feb., 


WARE- 
page 72 


ALBANY AG. 
1846, 


OR list of Plows for 
HOUSE, 23 De: 


n-St., see 


Agricultural Implements of all kinds, for sale at the same place. 
March 1, 1°46. 


E. COMSTOCK & Co, 
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PRINCE’S MANUAL OF ROSES, 
Price 50 Cents. 


HE new and improved edition of this work will be issued the 
present week. It comprises the most complete history of 
* The Rose,’’ and of the all branches of this most interesting 
family that has ever appeared in Europe or America. Every va- 
riety that is comprised in any English or American work on the 
subject, is described in this, together with an immense number 
of the splendid new varieties that have not been noticed in any 
other previous publication. The most ample information is also 
given as to culture and propagation of all classes of ‘‘ The Rose.’’ 
Published by the author, Wm. R. Prince, Clark & Austin, Sax- 
ton & Miles, Wiley & Putman, and Swords, Stanford & Co. 
New-York. 
New-York, April 1, 1846—It 











| 

| 
PROUTY & MEARS, BOSTON, | 
| 





ELEBRATED, highly approved, and unequalled CENTER || 


JOHN MAYHER & Co.’s | 


Agricultural Warehouse, 195 Front-st., near Fulton, New-York. | 

The subscribers have just received a large assortment of Prouty | 
& Mear’s celebrated and highly improved CENTER DRAFT 
PLOWS, which are in every way superior to all others now in use; 
and having been appointed sole agents for the sale of the same in | 
the city of New-York, we invite the public to call and examine | 
for themselves, as the above plows cannot be obtained at any other 
establishment in the city. Dealers and others in the country 
supplied on the most reasonable terms. 

Ve also wish to inform merchants and farmers that we have 
constantly for sale plows of our own manufacture, and all others 
how in use, 

The following is a list of prices of some of the plows manufac- 
tured by us. 


A No. 1, Worcester PAtENt, covers eerceececececececece $1 50 
‘ “ +6 


| 

} 

a°°*< 660000 C000 ce Coeccecocesoee 2 00 | 
A * 3, “ ss Peececeerccescees ceeeeeeees D2 5) 

2B “ be Sinn ewdike teeeeeereeeees 350 | 

2B “ “ce with colter, eorere rere sees 4 00 | 
Eagle, No.1, “ “ Wisteeveesectoveesosees OOS 
“ ts “ “ With Colter, seeceeceseeeee 5 0 

“ “ 2, “ sc eeccce coccce ccce eoccce coce 5 00 | 

6 “ 2, “ “ with colter, eseee eceeee§ 5 50 

Meadow C ‘* “ eb hase bes<'en vereeressoes £ OD | 

“ “c “ with colter, Core ee serves ee 6 50 

| 


Castings to fit the Worcester Ploughs, 3} cents per pound. 
We likewise have for sale the most extensive assortment of Ag- 
ricultural Implements ever offered in this city, most of which are | 
new and highly improved patterus, warranted to be made of the | 
best materials, and of very superior finish, among which are the 

following : 





Pitts’ Corn and Cob Crusher, Sinclair’s Stalk and Straw Cut- 
Hussey’s sis 6 ter, 
Sinclair’s - - Hovey’s 5 6 se 
Hussey’s Reaping Machine, Stevens’ 55 ss é 
Bark Mills, 4 sizes, Greene’s " ie 
Coffee ‘* is I. T. Grant & Co.’s Prem. Fan 
Corn Shellers of all kinds, Mills, 
Horse Powers “ ” Clinton’s Prem. Fan-Mills, 
Threshing Machines ‘ Rice’s - " 
Subsoil Plows, of the most ap-|Hulmes’  ‘‘ oe 
proved kinds, Store Trucks, Wheelbarrows, 
Cultivators of the most approved|Mule Waggons, &c.. &c., 
kinds, 


Langdon’s much approved Cultivator Plows or Horse Hoe. All 
kinds of plow castings constantly on hand. All the above articles 
are offered for sale on the most reasonable terms. Castings of all 
kinds made to order. JOHN MAYHER & Co., 

195 Front-st., N. Y. 

N. B. Beware of Imposition. Any person offering plows for 
gale, and representing them to be of our manufacturing without the 
full name “J. MAYHER & Co.,’’ on the mouldboard and beam 
of the plows, are guilty of a false representation, as no person in 
the city and county of New-York has the genuine article for sale 
put ourselves. April 1—tf [2] J. M. & Co. 


SRE ene —— 


* «MANHATTAN AGRICULTURAL STORE.” 


re manufactured, and plow castings of all kinds made to 
order at low prices—a general assortment of agricultural ma- 








ebines. J. PLANT, No. 5 Burling Slip, N. Y¥. 


DRAFT PREMIUM PLOWS—for sale at their sole agents’, | ud Power. 


‘*‘MANHATTAN AGRICULTURAL STORE.” 


J. PLANT, No. 5 Burling Slip, New-York City. 
( RDERS for the genuine ‘“‘ Warren Patent (latest) Improved 
Horse Powers and Threshers,’’ promptly attended to by the 
sole proprietor, (J. Plant,) viz:— 


One Horse Power alone—price,....... eer 
Two * = 2 me  weccaycamunaaeeenn 50.00 
Four * - - ware Delis eubidbaen 75.00 


One, two, and four horse Threshers—price, $20, $25, and $30. 
Liberal discount to dealers. 


AGRICULTURAL WAREHOUSE, 
By Ezra Whitman, Jr., 55 Light-street, Baltimore. 


J i HE proprietor of this establishment is the sole agent in Balti- 
more and vicinity, for the sale of the following new and valua- 
ble improvements, viz : 

Whiuman’s improved Rail-way Horse-Power and Threshing Ma 
chine, which threshes and cleans the grain at one operation. 

Prouty and Mears’ Centre Draft Plow. 

“ Hovey’s Premium Straw Cutter. 

I. T. Grant & Co.’s Premium Fan-Mill. 

Douglass’ Premium Pumps, which are so constructed as to pre- 
vent freezing in the coldest of weather. 

Rogers’ Mill, for cutting and grinding corn stalks. 

Together witha general assortment of the latest and most approv- 
ed agricultural implements, constantly on hand, and manufacjured 
to order. . EZRA WHITMAN. 

Baltimore, Nov. 14, 1845. 








BURRALL’S CORN SHELLER. 


HE subscribers are now fully supplied with this valuable Shel- 

ler so as to be in readiness hereafter to fill orders for any 
number, without delay. A further trial during the last month has 
fully established the superiority of this over all other Shellers for 
For description, engraving, &c., see Cultivator for 
February, page 60. Retail price $10, with a liberal discount at 
wholesale. E. COMSTOCK & Co. 

Albany Agrl. Warehouse 
Mareh Ist, 1846. 


DURHAM BULL FOR SALE. 


HE subscriber (not having sufficient use for him,) Offers for 
sale his imported, thorough bred Durham Bull, * Prince Al- 





| bert,”? 


| British Herd Book, vol. 1v., page 382. 





He is five years old—aroan, of medium size —quiet in temper, 
and easily managed. For a portrait and description of this bull, see 
the August number of the Cultivator, and for his pedigree see the 
; His sire was the celebrated 
bull, ** Sir Thomas Fairfax.’’ 

If not previously sold, he will be will be offered for sale at the 
next show of tha New-York State Agricultural Society. 

Letters on the subject may be addressed to the subscriber a} 
Red Hook, Dutchess county, N. Y., where the bull can be seen. 

Jan. 1, 1846.—tf ROBERT DONALDSON. 


VALUABLE FARM AND COUNTRY SEAT FOR 
SALE. 


TT\HE subscriber offers for sale the Farm on which he now re- 
I sides, situate in Southwick, Hampden county, Mass. The 
road from Hartford to Northampton, via Westfield, along which a 
mail coach passes daily, and nearly through the centre of the 
Farm, which contains about 400 acres, nearly half of which is 
wood land. heavily timbered. It is bounded on one side by the 
Farmington canal, which renders the communication with New- 
Haven, an excellent wood market, easy and expeditious. The 
buildings are a mansion house, with a wing, the latter new, 
making a front of 70 feet. Also a house for a tenant; three large 
barns. nearly new, covered with pine and painted ; a corn house, 
carriage house, sheds, &c. Great pains have been taken in se- 
lecting and cultivating choice fruit. and there is now on the Farm, 
in full bearing, a great abundance of the best varieties of apples, 
cherries, peaches, &c. A partof the land is of superior quality, 
and on almost every lot is living water. 

Tariffville, a larg manufacturing village, seven miles distant 
affords a ready market for wood and every kind of produce, raise 
onafarm. This is one of the most valuable and desirable loca- 
tions in the country, not only for farming purposes, but for the 
gentleman of leisure. <A large portion ot the purchase money, if 
desired, can remain for a term of years. I will sell the whole to- 
gether, or in two parts. Letters of inquiry addressed to me, will 
receive prompt attention, or inquiry can be made of LUTHER 
TUCKER, Albany, or of R. SHURTLEFF, Springfield. 

ROGER S. MOORE. 








Southwick, March 1, 1846.—3t 


100 DOZEN CAST STEEL HOES. 

HE subscribers have on hand an elegant assortment of Cast 

Steel Hoes, highly polished, and finished in the best manner. 
Among them 50 dozen made by Henry Tower, of Milbury, Mass., 
of four or five different numbers and prices. Also several other 
kinds of neck and eye hoes. Merchants and others dealing in 
hoes are invited to examine them. E. COMSTOCK & Co. 

Albany Ag. Warehouse, March 1, 1846. 





SPARAGUS ROOTS, two years old and of very thrifty 
growth, for sale by ISAAC ROOSEVELT 
March, 1846.—2t. Pelham, Westchester Co., N. ¥. 
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FIELD-SEEDS AT THE ALBANY AGRICULTU. 
RAL WAREHOUSE. 
30 BUSHELS BLACK SEA WHEAT, both red and white 
200 bushels Italian wheat. 


varieties. 
200 ‘© ~~ Marrowfat Peas. 
75 *  Black-eyed Peas. 
100 Canada Peas, 
15 ‘¢ Emir or Skinless Barley. 


150 ‘© Four rowed Barley. 
250 «Two rowed Barley, (an uncommonly fine 
sample.) 


CORN 

‘‘ Large Dutton,’’ 12 rowed ; 
“Improved Dutton,’’ 12 rowed, raised by S. W. Jewett, V1.; 
Long 8 rowed yellow ; 
Madawasca or early Canada ; 
White Flint, (long ears ,) 
Small White Flint. 

CARROT 


100 Ibs. Large white ; 
150 ** Long Orange. 
TURNEPS. 
350 Ibs. Ruta-baga or Swedish ; 
100 ‘* Large English Norfolk; 
100 “6 White flat, or winter. 
GRASS SEEDS. 
Timothy, best quality, Orchard Grass, 
Northern Red Top, Southern Red Top, 
Large Northern Clover, Western Medium Clover, 
Lucerne or French Clover, White Dutch Clover. 
All the above may be had of best quality, at the Albany Agri- 
cultural Warehouse and Seed Store, 23 Dean-st. 
Marci 1. E. COMSTOCK & Co. 





BUFFALO NURSERY AND HORTICULTURAL 
GARDEN. 


HIS nursery was commenced upwards of twenty-five years 





ago, and now contains avery large number of the most || 


choice and proved varieties of select fruits : together with a fine | 
collection of ornamental Trees, Flowering Shrubs and Plauts 
Individuals wishing to forward Trees to the Western States, | 


will, perhaps, find it to their advantage to purchase here. The || 


stock of choice and select Apple Trees (comprising 1500 of the most 

noted varieties) is now very large and fine. Prices very mo- | 

derate. | 
His descriptive Catalogue, a pamphlet of 40 pages, forwarded | 
Tatis, to every applicant. Trees packed in superior order, and 
orwarded with dispatch. Orders will receive the most prompt at- 

tention. B. HODGE. 
Buffalo, N. Y., March, 1846.—2t* 


| 
angen | 


STODDARD’S SEEDLING STRAWBERRY. 


PPANTS of this new seedling may be obtained on the opening | 
of the ensuing spring season, of the original producer, J. S. 
STODDARD, Palmyra, N.Y. The superiority of this variety of | 
the Strawberry, in respect both to quality of fruit and certainty | 
and bountifulness in bearing, has been tully demonstrated by a 
number of years trial. Inquirers are referred to an editorial no- | 
tice in the Cultivator of August last, p. 251. Plants will be put 
up in a secure manner, and may be sent by express or otherwise 
to almost any part of the country, or to Europe. Price $5 for 50 | 
plants All orders must be accompanied by the cash, (post paid if 
by mail.) and should be addressed to the proprietor as above. 
Palmyra, March 1, 1846. 


PATENT PREMIUM FAN-MILLS, 
T. GRANT & Co., still continue to manufacture the ecle- 

e brated Improved Patent Fan-Mills, atthe old stand, Junction, 
Rens. Co., N. These mills have taken the first premium at 
the following places :—New-York State Fair, at the Institute, 
New-York, the State Fair, at Pennsylvania, and the State Fair at 
Maryland. The subscribers have no hesitation in saying that 
these mills surpass anything of the kind ever offered in market. 
They are the only mill that has ever been produced that will chaff 
and screen wheat perfectly clean in one operation. 

Ve also manufacture Grain Cradles of the very best quality, 
which have taken the first premium at the New-York State Fair. 
They are for sale at factory prices, at the following places:— 

A. B. Allen’s, 187 Water-st., New-York ; 

D. L. Clawson’s, 191 * ™ 

E. Comstock & Co.’s, Albany ; 

H. Warren’s, Troy ; and 

Viall & Warren’s, Mechanicsville, Saratoga Co., N. Y. 

All orders thankfully received and punctually attended to. All 
goods delivered at Troy, N. Y., free of charge. 

{. T. GRANT, &Co., Junction P. O., Rens. Co., N. Y. 

_ Feb. i—tf [2) 




















GARDEN SEEDS. 
ITE subscribers have now on hand a full stock of choice gar- 
den seeds, which can be furnished to dealers or to growers 
and gardeners in any quantity, either in small papers or in large 
packages. They would solicit especial attention to this branch of 
their establishment, as they mean at all times to be supplied with 
the chvicest seeds to be had in this country or Europe. 
FR. COMSTOCK & Co. 
Albany Agrl. Warehouse, No. 23 Dean-st. 





March 1, 1846 





| PRINCE’S LINNA AN BOTANIC GARDEN AND 
| NURSERIES 
| Flushing, L. I., near New-York. 


| Ww. R. PRINCE & Co.,, offer for sale their unrivalled col- 
lection of Fruit and Ornamental Trees, &c. The entire 
Fruit Department is carefully scrutinized by them personally, and 
ingrafted from the largest collection of bearing specimen trees in 
the Union, and they challenge a comparison in accuracy with any 
| establishment in Europe or America. Purchasers are solicited to 
inspect their trees and witness their superior size and vigor. The 
preeminence claimed can be readily tested by sending duplicate 
orders to them and to any other nursery. They have 3000 extra 
sized Pears, (on Pear and Quince,) 8 to 12 feet, with heads, very 
| strong and suitable for immediate bearing, and 10,000 Pears, 5 to 
8 feet, and 2000 for Dwarfs, or en Quenouilie. Also Plums, and 
Apricots on Plum ofthe same sizes, and a large stock of the 
finest Apples, Cherries, and Peaches, the latter very low by the 
hundred or thousand. 10,000 Quinces 3 to 6 feet. 5,090 Lan- 
|eashire Gooseberries, assorted. Victoria and other Currants, 
| Fastolfs. Franconia, and other Raspberries, at low rates. Ot 
| Grapes, the assortment comprises all the most celebrated and 
| carefully selected foreign varieties. The collection of Roses is the 
| largest in the Union and comprises 70,000 Plants of 1,300 varieties, 
embracing every novelty that could be selected from ten of the 
largest collections in Europe, and the plants are much larger than 
| are usually sold. 10,000 Magnolias, 3 to 10 feet; 20.000 Ever- 
| zreen trees, of every class and size ; 50,000 Hawthorns and Privets 
for hedges ; 50.000 large Dutch Asparagus, and 5000 Tobolsk, 
Victoria, and Leviathian Rhubarb. Of Ornamental Trees, they 
have above 200.000 of every class and size, including 1000 splen- 
did Paulownia Imperialis. 6 to 8 feet. The purchasers may save 
two years by the superior size of their trees and shrubbery. 
| Priced Catalogues sent to every post-paid applicant. 
March 1, 1846.—2t. 
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RE sold at the Seed and Implement Warehouse of the subscri 
ber, No. 65 Chestnut-st., Philadelphia. 
| DAVID LANDRETH. 
| *,* Country merchants, and other dealers, will observe that 
the above seeds are essentially distinct from those obtained by 
foreign importation, or chance purchase at home, which are at 
best uncertain. Supplies can be had in bulk, or in retail papers, 
each bearing the advertiser’s label and warranty. 
Extract from the ‘‘ Report’’ of the Visiting Committee of the 
Pennsylvania Horticultural Society ;’? unanimously adopted, 
and ordered to be printed. 


| “ LANDRETH’S NURSERIES AND GARDENS.” 
‘‘' These extensive grounds are on Federal street, near the Ar- 
|}senal, * * * The earliest collection of Camellias was made 
here. Some of those now in the possession of those distinguished 
nursery-men, are ten feet high. * * * The selection of green 
house plants is valuable and extensive. * * * 
‘* The nurseries are all very correctly managed, supplying every 
| part of the union, a detail of which would occupy too much of our 
space ; We therefore content ourselves with stating that the stock 
| 's very large, and in every stage of growth, consisting of FOREST 
}and ORNAMENTAL TREES, SHRUBS, EVERGREENS, 
VINES, and CREEPERS, with a collection of herbaceous plants; 
| FRUIT TREES of the best kinds, and most healthy condition; 
| large beds of seedling apples, pears, plums, &c., as stocks for 
budding and grafting; a plan very superior to that of working 
upon suckers, which carry with them into the graft all the diseases 
of the parent stock. * 
“ GARDEN SEEDS of the fincst quality have been scattered 
over the country from these grounds, and may always be depended 

upon. The seed establishment of these Horticulturists is one of 
| the most extensive in the Union, and its reputation is well sus- 
tained trom year to year. 

‘* To obviate the chance of mixture of the farina of the plants 
of the same family, they have established another nursery ata 
suitable distance, so that degeneration cannot take place, and 
| which secures to the purchasers “ a genuine article.’? Knowing 
thus the age, quality, and process of culture of every plant, the 
supply from their grounds is recommended with great confidence.”? 

*,* Since the date of the ‘‘ report’? from which the above is 
abstracted, the entire establishment has been greatly enlarged. 
The collection of Camellias embraces all the finer kinds, and cor- 
sists of some thousands of various sizes; so likewise of Roses 
and other desirable plants, both tender and hardy, Fruit trees, &c. 

The Seed Gardens alone, cover fifty acres, and the whole is, as 
it has been for more than half a centvry, under the successive ma- 
nagement of father and son, the most prominent of tts kind ™ 
| America. 
| ft The Nursery department is conducted by D. LANDRETH 
& FULTON. Catalogues gratis. 

Philadelphia, March 1, 1846.—2t. 
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| ALBANY AGRICULTURAL WAREHOUSE, 
No. 23 Dean-Street. 


| 
| HE subscribers ask the attention of farmers to their assortment 
of AGRICULTURAL IMPLEMENTS, FIELD and GAR- 
DEN SEEDS, embracing all the varieties needed for the farm or 
garden. Our articles have all been selected with the greatest 
| care and attention, and with especial reference to their adaptation 
to improved agriculture. For notice of articles see separate ad- 
vertisements in this paper. But as we cannot enumerate the arti- 
cles, seeds, &c.. here, we shall be happy to show them to all who 
may call at cur warehouse. E. COMSTOCK & Co. 
April 1. 23 Dean-st 





TUCKER, Esq.—I have this morning received my Cultiva- 

-4¢ vator, and in it I am surprised to find in a letter addressed 
to you by Ruggles, Nourse & Mason, my name introduced as hav- 
ing advertised their plows ‘‘ unavthorized,’’ and to ‘‘deceive’’ the 
public. Such however, is not the fact If by any advertisement 
| of mine, I had supposed for a moment, i was entrenching on their 
| exclusive rights, it would not be like me to allow it to appear 
| over my name. 
The fact, however, is, I had permission to sell Messrs. Ruggles, 
| Nourse & Mason’s plows, and had samples on hand, and never 
| was restricted in any way, to my knowledge, in regard to adver- 

tising them for sale. I feet that Messrs. R., N. & M. have dons 
| me injustice by the manner they have introduced my name. 
J. PLANT, 5 Burling-slip. 





EAGLE PLOWS. 


HE genuine Eagle Plow, made by Ruggles, Nourse & Mason, 
is for sale at the Albany Agricultural Warehouse. All sizes 


| New-York, March 4th, 1846—It. 
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” THE subscribers keep for sale a full assortment of Prouty & 
STROSS ERATIONS. Mears’ Center Draft Plows, of all sizes and prices. Farmers 
Scripture’s Carriage Wheel, 109 | Iceland Sheep,............ 121 | in want of these plows will have them forwarded promptly by 
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HE “DIAMOND PLOW,”’ (received the Ist premium of 
State Ag. Society in 1844—’45,) is kept constantly on hand at 
PLATT’S PATENT (LATEST) IMPROVED PORTA-} |! the Albany Ag. Warehouse. Ek. COMSTOCK & Co. 
; wees wubeee STORE MILLS. THE * TELEGRAPH PLOW,” a light and beautiful plow for 
HIE 24 inch size of these Mills has recently been set up in cross-plowing. &c., as well as for green sward. A supply 
operation in this city, with some important improvements at- always on hand at the Albany Ag. Warehouse. 
tached to it, and the fact is ascertained that with less than two 


horse power, about 5 bushels of fine meal, and some 12 to 15 horse 
feed, (corn and oats) is readily and beautifully ground in an 
hour, Further particulars will appear hereafter. These mills, all 
the sizes, and patent rights in same, are for sale by the proprietor 
in this city. JAS. PLANT, 5 Burling slip. 

New-York, April 1—1t. 


SIXTH EDITION—JUST PUBLISHED, 
HE FRUITS AND FRUIT-TREES OF AMERICA: Or the 
Culture, Propagation, and Management, in the Garden and 
Orchard, of Fruit. Trees generally, with descriptions of all the 
finest varieties of Fruit, native and foreign, cultivated in this 
country. By A. J. Downtne, Esq. Sixth Edition, with correc- 
tions. 1 thick vol. 12 mo., with numerous illustrations. $1.50. 

“Full of useful information for fruit cultivators generally, as 
well as for those in America to whom it is more especially adapt- 
ed.”’— Lindley— London Gardeners’ Chronicle. 

“This work will advance horticulture in the United States 
twenty years at one leap.’’—Ohio Cultivator. 

** From the known abilities and critical observation of the au- 
thor—his extensive correspondence with the most experienced 
horticulturists of this and other countries, and in particular for 
his nnwearied and indefatigable labors of many years, the results 
of which he has given to the public inthe volume under no- 
tice,—it is to be recommendeé as containing a greater amount 
of pomological information than any other American work, and 
as deserving the careful study and attention of the farmer, the 
amateur, the gardener, and all lovers of fine fruit ”’—N. E. Farmer. 

‘** Nothing compared with it on the subject of pomology has yet 
been published in the United States.."—American Agriculturist. 

Also, Downing’s Landscape Gardening and Rural Architecture ; 
2d edition, beautifully illustrated. 8 vo. $3.50. 

Downing’s Designs for Cottage Residences; 2d edition, with 
many engravings. 8 vo., $2.00. 

Ladies’ Companion to the Flower Garden, editied by A. J. 


Downing. 12 mo. $1.50. 
WILEY & PUTNAM. 
161 Broadway, N. Y. 


Published and for sale by 
April 1, 














April 1. E. COMSTOCK & Co. 





SEED AND PLANT STORE, 
WHOLESALE AND RETAIL, 

No. 31 Fulton-st., New-York, and Sing Sing, West- 

chester County, N. 

ARDEN and Field Seeds, Flower Seeds and Green House 

Plants, Clover, and other Grass Seeds, Bird Seeds, Split Peas, 

| Garden Matts, &e. Assortments of Garden Seeds suitable for 
| country stores, or for a southern market. 











| Fruit Trees; Shade Trees, either from the forest or the nus- 
sery. ve , 
| Agricultural and Garden Tools of every description. Wire 
manufactures, &c. ; 
Orders from a distance faithfully put up and promptly forwarded. 
April 1—1t.* ALEX. WATSON. 


POU DRETTE—NEW-YORK COMPANY. 


A SUPERIOR aarticle of poudrette, prepared in the most care- 
ful manner, by the New-York Company, (the first estab- 
lished to prepare the article, in this country,) may be had on ap- 
plication, either by letter or personally, at the office, 23 Chambers- 
street, N. Y. 

{>= It is hardly necessary to say that poudrette, as a manure, 
where transportation constitutes a part of the cost, will be found 
the cheapest, as one bushel of it, when properly prepared, will pro- 
duce as much corn, or potatoes, or any otner kind of vegetation, as 
twelve or fourteen bushels of farm-yard manure. This has been 
repeatedly tested in various parts of the country. 

> Orders enclosing the money—two dollars a barrel for siz 
barrels or under—and $1.75 per barrel for seven barrels and ovér, 
Letters should be addressed to D. K. MINOR, Agent, 

April 1.—2t* 23 Chambers-st, New-York. 


AMES’ SHOVELS AND SPADES, by the dozen or retail, ag 
A 








the Albany Ag. Warehouse E. COMSTOCK & Ce. 
pril 1. 




























































































